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* Old-age and survivors insurance, beneficiaries actually receiving benefits (current- 
payment status) and amount of their benefits during month; unemployment compen- 
sation, average weekly number of beneficiaries for the month and gross benefits paid 
during the month under all State laws; public assistance, recipients and payments unde: 


all State programs. 
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Social Security in Review 








The Social Security 
Administration 

Reorganization of the Federal 
Security Agency under Presi- 
dent ‘Truman’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 went into effect on 
July 16. The plan abolished the 
three-member Social Security 
Board and the U. S. Employees 
Compensation Commission and 
transferred their functions to 
the Agency, which also received 
by transfer the Children’s Bu- 
reau—except those functions 
relating to child labor—from 
the Department of Labor, and 
the Division of Vital Statistics 
from the Department of Com- 
merce. 

In a statement issued July 16 
Watson B. Miller, Federal 
Security Administrator, an- 
nounced the establishment of 
the Social Security Administra- 
tion as one of the four operating 
branches within the Agency, to 
administer the three programs 
for which the Social Security 
Board had responsibility under 
the Social Security Act—old-age 
and survivors insurance, unem- 
ployment insurance, and public 
assistance—and the activities of 
the Children’s Bureau. Arthur 
J. Altmeyer, formerly Chairman 
of the Social Security Board, 
was appointed Commissioner 
for Social Security, and William 
L. Mitchell, formerly Assistant 
Executive Director, is Deputy 
Commissioner. A more detailed 
outline of organizational 
changes will be carried in the 
August BULLETIN. 

Since the reorganization did 
not become effective until after 
this issue went to press, changes 
in terminology have not been 
carried through to either text or 
tabular material. 





The Labor Force in June 


The labor market in June is usually 
dominated by seasonal factors; be- 
cause of school vacations, 1.5 to 2.0 
million boys and girls join the labor 
force and are absorbed by the seasonal 
demand for labor in agriculture, the 
service industries, and building con- 
struction. Since the seasonal in- 
creases in labor supply and demand 
tend usually to offset each other, there 
is no considerable seasonal rhythm in 
unemployment in June and changes 
in unemployment reflect the general 


trend in business conditions during 
the month. 

Reconversion progressed in June, 
but the repercussions of the coal 
strike and uncertainty about the 
future development of prices were re- 
sponsible for the jerky and uneven 
expansion in individual industries. In 
comparing June statistics with those 
for the preceding month, the disloca- 
tions suffered by the economic system 
in May should be kept in mind. In 
fact, the index of industrial produc- 
tion reveals clearly the set-back in 
reconversion in May, and the increase 
of production in June marked, to a 
large extent the return of reconver- 
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sion to its trend before it was slowed 
down and interrupted by strikes in 
April-May. 

No inclusive data are yet available 
for industrial production in June. 
The progress of reconversion in this 
field in the first 5 months of 1946 is 
shown in the following figures. 


Index of industrial production (adjusted 
for seasonal variation, 1935-39= 100) 


Month of | Manufacturing production 
1946 | Indus- amen ecm 
| trial pro- : 

hie | Nendur- 

| duction | Total — able 

| er goods 

— — ™ pcsiatvesintin 
January __| 160 If 166 161 
February. | 152 154 138 167 
Merch | 168 17 182 166 
April. | 164 174 187 | 164 
May. 160 167 177 160 


Employment in nonagriculturé.] es- 
tablishments in June was 200,000 
above that in June 1945, but em dloy- 
ment in manufactures and raiines 
showed only slight gains from Janu- 
ary to June. 


Employment (in millions of persons) 
: lrans- 
onth o ( 4 
- 1046 - ee Manu- porta- 
— +}. 1.},,| facturing |Construc-| tion, 
establish- | ; : . 
and min tion utilities, 
ments, 
total ing and 
; trade 
January 35.8 12.8 1.1 11.4 
February 35.4 12.2 1.3 11.4 
March 6.3 12.8 1.3 11.5 
April 36.9 12.9 1.5 11.9 
May 37.4 13.4 1.7 11.6 
June 37.8 13.6 1.9 11.6 


Expansion of economic activities in 
June is evidenced by the rise in 
freight-car loadings: 800,000 cars 
were loaded in the week ended March 
16, 649,000 in the second we:2k in 
April, 688,000 in the corresponding 
week in May, 880,000 in June. Simi- 
lar progress was reported in output of 
steel and in building construction. 
Despite shortages of raw materials, 
residential building proceeded faster 
than experts had anticipated. The 
progress in the automobile industry 
was highly uneven: from 71,000 in the 
week ended May 11, the output of cars 
and trucks fell to 32,000 in the: week 
ended June 1 and climbed back to 
67,000 in the week of June 29. 

All in all, reconversion was far from 
being completed by the end of June. 
Production of durable and se:midur- 
able goods was trailing the demand. 
The supply of agricultural products 


was curtailed by heavy purchases for 
foreign countries. Black markets 
developed for meat, dairy products, 
automobiles, and building materials. 
The whole economic system, although 
gradually returning to normalcy, was 
still far from that goal. 

These general conditions explain 
the recent developments in the labor 
market. The downward trend in un- 
employment of civilian workers con- 
tinued, but improvement was slow 
and uneven. No appreciable im- 
provement was recorded in employ- 
ment of veterans. 

Claims for benefits in industries 
covered by State unemployment in- 
surance programs declined in the 5- 
week period ended June 29, mainly 
because of declining pressure of vet- 
erans on the labor market. Fewer 
civilian workers were displaced by 
ex-servicemen, and fewer had their 
jobs stopped because of labor dis- 
putes. The drop in the number of 
initial claims was followed by a sim- 
ilar drop in waiting-period claims. 
Compensable claims likewise went 
down but not at the same rate. 


, Waiting- Compen- 

Week ended | Initial period sable 

claims ere amet 

claims claims 
May 25... 338, 742 157, 048 1, 382, 389 
June 1 196, 861 113, 458 1, 344, 543 
June 8 238, 008 99, R36 1, 336, 804 
June 15 187, 898 150, 496 1, 253, 144 
June 22 167, 616 129, 236 1, 274, 981 
June 29 161, 583 101, 257 1, 201, 940 





The total number of continued 
claims (waiting-period and compen- 
sable) fell from 1,539,437 in the week 
ended May 25 to 1,335,297 in the week 
ended June 29, a decline of 13 percent 
in a 5-week period. The decrease in 
the number of continued claims was 
unevenly distributed by regions and 
among the States. Unemployment 
was rising in New York; only slight 
improvement was reported in New 
England, New Jersey, Illinois, and 
Michigan; more spectacular was the 
progress in the Pacific States, in Ohio, 
and especially in Pennsylvania. The 
deep cut in unemployment in Penn- 
sylvania is explained by the fact that 
at the end of May unemployment in 
this State was bolstered by the labor 
dispute in coal mining. Comparable 
June figures for the 10 States with 
the largest number of continued 
claims in the week ended May 25 are 
as follows: 


Continued claims in the 
week ended— 
State 


Pennsylvania - - : 2 
California jadtuisiens 17 
a, ee 1 , 
CO ae 124, 031 17, 993 
| ERS PSs 107, 781 15, 225 
Ohio-___- oS 76, 800 7, 297 
New Jersey 69, 079 60, 970 
Massachusetts 58, 949 57, 653 
Washington. 41,415 30, 611 
Missouri-_. cited 37,017 33, 671 


In contrast to the decline in num- 
bers of claimants under State unem- 
ployment insurance laws, the number 
of veterans claiming unemployment 
allowances showed a slight increase in 
June. From 1,783,000 in the week 
ended May 25 the figure increased to 
1,800,000 in the week of June 22. 

Commenting on the difference be- 
tween the estimate of unemployed 
veterans based on claims for unem- 
ployment allowances and the esti- 
mate prepared by the Bureau of the 
Census, the Research Service of Co- 
ordination and Planning in the Vet- 
erans Administration pointed out 
the difference in concepts of unem- 
ployment. It then went on to say, “It 
should not be denied that a part of 
the difference between the two unem- 
ployment estimates may be traced 
to a certain liberality in the adminis- 
tration of the program for veterans in 
the interest of guaranteeing that a 
veteran is not obliged by economic ne- 
cessity to accept employment before 
he has had a reasonable amount of 
time to ‘shop around’ for the best 
available job.” 


May in Review 


Despite the slow-down in produc- 
tion during May and the effects of ac- 
tual or impending labor disputes, 
unemployment covered by State un- 
employment insurance programs con- 
tinued to decline. It was only 5.2 
percent of average monthly covered 
employment in 1945, as against 56 
percent in April and 6.8 percent in 
March. Fewer continued claims were 
filed in the country as a whole than in 
April. A rise in the total number of 
initial claims was largely due to ad- 
ministrative factors, chiefly the filing 
of “transitional claims” in New York 
to establish benefit rights in the new 
benefit year beginning in June. The 
average weekly number of benefici- 
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Weekly number of claimants for unemployment benefits, August 4, 1945—June 
29, 1946 
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aries went down for the fourth con- 
secutive month, and benefit disburse- 
ments dropped to $103.9 million—the 
smallest total since September though 
nearly $100 million more than in May 
1945. 


IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance, 
more monthly benefits were awarded 
in May than in any previous month. 
The number of awards increased for 
each type of benefit but parent’s, while 
widow's benefits showed the greatest 
relative increase. Despite the large 
volume of awards, the number of ben- 
efits in current-payment status in- 
creased less, proportionately, than in 
any month since August. Almost 1.5 
million beneficiaries received current 
payments during May at a monthly 
rate of more than $27.6 million. 


IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE the number of 
recipients rose slightly in May in all 
programs but general assistance, in 
which the number declined for the 
second successive month. Reports 
from large cities indicate that the 
downturn may be temporary. Half 


of the decrease in May was caused by 
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a drop in the Michigan case load, 
which had risen earlier as a result of 
the labor dispute in the automobile 
industry. General assistance pay- 
ments in the country as a whole also 
declined slightly in May, but the other 
three programs all showed increases, 
to bring total payments for the month 
to $94.2 million. A year earlier the 
total amount expended was $80.9 
million, 


Health and Welfare Programs for 
Mine W orkers 


Provisions for health and welfare 
programs for workers in the mining 
industry were included in two recent 
agreements entered into with the 
United Mine Workers of America— 
one signed on May 27 for the bitumi- 
nous-coal industry by the Secretary 
of the Interior, acting as Coal Mines 
Administrator, and the other signed 
June 7 by the anthracite operators. 

The program for the bituminous- 
coal miners sets up two funds—a wel- 
fare and retirement fund and a med- 
ical and hospital fund. The welfare 
and retirement fund will be used to 
compensate miners and their depend- 


_ by the other two. 


ents or survivors for wage loss arising 
from sickness, death, or retirement, if 
the wage loss is “not otherwise com- 
pensated at all or adequately under 
the provisions of Federal or State law.” 
The fund may also be used for other 
related welfare purposes, as deter- 
mined by the trustees. This fund is 
to be financed by a levy of five cents 
on each ton of bituminous coal pro- 
duced and is to be managed by three 
trustees—one chosen by the Coal 
Mines Administrator, one appointed 
by the President of the United Mine 
Workers, and the third chosen jointly 
Payments by the 
operating managers into the fund were 
ta become effective with reference to 
coal produced on and after June 1. 

The second fund, to provide or ar- 
range for medical, hospital, and re- 
lated services for soft-coal miners and 
their dependents, is to be administered 
by trustees appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers. It 
is to be built up from wage deductions 
now being made for such purposes or 
those authorized in the future by the 
Union and its members. 

The agreement also stipulates that 
the trustees of the two funds shall co- 
operate in and coordinate the develop- 
ment of policies and working agree- 
ments so that each fund may operate 
effectively and each may, to the maxi- 
mum degree possible, complement the 
other. 

The Coal Mines Administrator also 
undertakes, under the agreement, to 
direct each operating manager to pro- 
vide its employees with the protection 
and benefits of the workmen’s com- 
pensation and occupational disease 
laws, whether compulsory or elective, 
existing in the States in which the 
workers are employed. 

The health and welfare fund for 
workers in the anthracite-mining in- 
dustry is to be financed by a levy of 
five cents on each ton of anthracite 
produced. This fund is to be man- 
aged by three trustees—two appoint- 
ed by the President of the United 
Mine Workers of America and one by 
the anthracite operators. Payments 
by the operators into the fund were 
to become effective as of June 1. 
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The Appeals System in Old-Age and 


Survivors Insurance 


By Ernest R. Burton* 


EaRLy IN 1940, when the appeals 
system in old-age and survivors in- 
surance was established, it was esti- 
mated that from 5,000 to 20,000 
claimants a year would ask for hear- 
ings on their disallowed claims. Ac- 
tually, however, the number of re- 
quests for hearings has averaged 
slightly less than 1,000 a year, the 
highest number being 1,307 in the 
fiscal year 1944-45. Compared with 
benefit applications received by the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, requests for hearing aris- 
ing from benefit adjudications with 
which claimants disagree is almost 
negligible—not more than one-fifth 
of 1 percent in any year and only 
one-seventh of 1 percent in 1944-45. 
Even in relation to the number of 
disallowed claims, which have ranged 
from about 6 to nearly 9 percent of 
all claims filed, requests for hearings 
have never exceeded 3 percent. 

When it is considered that only 
one in three of the cases in which 
hearings are held results in a final 
decision which changes in any way 
the previous determination of the 
Bureau, these questions naturally oc- 
cur: Is the expense of an appeals 
system justified? Does it perform 
a necessary or important function? 


The Function of an Appeals System 


Operation of the appeals system 
over a period of nearly 6 years’ in- 
dicates that its function is vital and 
essential. The Office of the Appeals 
Council, that arm of the Board re- 
sponsible for administering the ap- 
peals system, conducts its work 
quietly, without fanfare and without 
newspaper headlines or radio pub- 
licity. Of the 72 million individuals 
who have acquired wage credits under 
the program since 1936, only an in- 
finitesimal fraction is aware of the ap- 
peals system. Although every award 
certificate as well as every disallow- 
ance letter sent to a claimant notifies 


* Member of the Appeals Council, Social 


Security Board. 
‘For earlier discussions of the system 


and its operation see the Bulletin, July 
1940, pp. 21-24, and August 1941, pp. 18-23. 


him of his right to appeal if he dis- 
agrees in any way with the Bureau’s 
action, it is evident that very few of 
the nearly 3 million persons whose 
claims have been adjudicated have 
ever given the matter a _ second 
thought. Yet thousands of actual or 
potential claimants, who may never 
have sought hearings or even filed 
claims have nevertheless benefited, or 
stand to benefit, from precedent de- 
cisions rendered by hearing referees 
or the Appeals Council in cases ap- 
pealed by other individuals who, in 
most instances, are the only persons 
directly affected. Not all precedent 
decisions favor claimants, of course, 
but they all serve to clarify, for future 
application, the principles defining or 
governing claimants’ rights under the 
Social Security Act. In this way and 
in others, the appeals system has 
made an important contribution to 
the efficient administration of the in- 
surance program. 

Like every other large-scale under- 
taking dealing with the public, social 
insurance has some dissatisfied cus- 
tomers. As in private business also, 
some of the dissatisfaction is ground- 
less, either wholly imaginary in its 
origin or perhaps with no basis other 
than an attempt to get more than 
one’s due. On the other hand, some of 
it results from misunderstanding or 
negligence, often on the part of claim- 
ants themselves, sometimes on that 
of persons representing the Govern- 
ment agency. Just as private enter- 
prises, motivated by considerations of 
good will or expediency, have found it 
good business to set up special depart- 
ments to hear the complaints of the 
dissatisfied few and to make suitable 
adjustments, so, also, a Government 
agency responsible for processing a 
large number of benefit claims finds 
that it must maintain a specialized 
unit, operating under definite pro- 
cedures, to hear complaints and to 
make final decisions. Without such a 
unit, either its regular staff of ad- 
judicators must become overburdened 
and slowed down by irregular, excep- 
tional cases or the whole insurance 
program is likely to become discred- 


ited by the public clamor of a few con- 
tentious claimants whose complaints 
are ignored. 

Efficient administration, then, re- 
quires courteous, prompt, and ade- 
quate consideration of every expressed 
grievance. But underneath this prac- 
tical reason for establishing hearings 
in disputed claims lies a categorical 
imperative implanted deep in our 
democratic tradition. Under our con- 
cept of government, its agencies are 
servants of the citizens, not private 
enterprises at liberty to please or dis- 
please their patrons as may suit their 
fancy. They are engaged in the pub- 
lic’s business, not their own. The in- 
dividuals who seek the services of a 
Government agency, or who claim 
particular benefits which that agency 
is created to furnish, either do or do 
not possess a right to thoSe services 
or benefits, depending upon what cri- 
teria the citizenry, acting through its 
legislators and courts of law, has 
adopted for determining the matter. 

The agency, of course, must decide 
whether, under the facts of each spe- 
cific case and the authorized inter- 
pretations of applicable law, the indi- 
vidual is entitled to what he claims. 
Exercise of judgment in such respects, 
however, does not imply authority ei- 
ther to act capriciously or to operate 
in a wholesale, mass-production fash- 
ion which prevents proper discrimi- 
nation between cases exhibiting sig- 
nificant differences. The criteria 
inherent in the program as legally 
established must govern each determi- 
nation, not the whim or personal opin- 
ion of the agency’s staff, however well- 
intentioned. This objective requires 
that actions be based on both a full 
knowledge of all relevant facts and 
an understanding of the governing 
legal principles. It also demands the 
adoption of appropriate special de- 
vices to ensure adequate analysis of 
any case which involves an unusual 
factual situation or which raises a 
legal issue rarely confronted; and, 
we may add as a corollary, any claim- 
ant who thinks his case is unusual— 
even if all indications are that it is 
not—should be assured, if he so re- 
quests, that it will be processed in the 
special manner established for deter- 
mining unusual cases. 

The hearing system in old-age and 
survivors insurance is such a special 
device. The fact that two-thirds of 
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the cases heard are found by the 
hearing referees or the Appeals Coun- 
cil not to warrant any change in the 
Bureau’s initial determinations sug- 
gests that approximately that propor- 
tion of the requests for hearing may 
not involve “unusual” circumstances. 
In such cases, it may be argued, hear- 
ings are not needed to ascertain facts 
or clarify legal issues. But appraisal 
of a hearing system on that basis 
alone overlooks the fact that making 
hearings available to all claimants 
who want them—after the ordinary 
handling of their claims has resulted 
in determinations which they think 
incorrect—gives claimants and the 
public at large that assurance of fair 
play which a democratic people de- 
mands. Whatever one’s opinion re- 
garding the broad allegation that gov- 
ernment bureaucracy sometimes 
tramples roughshod over the sacred 
rights of individuals, this generaliza- 
tion clearly does not apply to an 
agency which encourages everyone 
with whom it deals to question any 
action it takes affecting him and to 
seck determination of any disputed 
matter by an independent authority. 
Such, from its inception, has been the 
animating spirit of the Social Security 
Board’s appeals system. 


Establishing the Appeals System 


The Social Security Act of 1935 had 
no requirement that a dissatisfied 
benefit claimant be given a hearing. 
The Board could have treated the dis- 
allowance of claims by adjudicators in 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance as final; and it is at least 
debatable whether aggrieved claim- 
ants could have obtained judicial re- 
view of such determinations. As early 
as April 1936, however, the Board’s 
staff set to work to devise procedures 
which would guarantee every dissat- 
isfied claimant an opportunity for a 
“fair hearing,” with the full safe- 
guarding of his rights which that term 
connotes in American jurisprudence. 
When the drafters of the 1939 amend- 
ments developed the provision estab- 
lishing that assurance as a matter of 
statutory right, the Board was there- 
fore in full accord with the proposal.’ 

For several months before the new 

* From the beginning the Social Security 
Act has provided for fair hearings under 
State laws in both the unemployment in- 
surance and the public assistance pro- 


grams. 


statute was enacted, a special re- 
search staff within the Bureau, work- 
ing under the direction of a consult- 
ing expert on administrative law * and 
in close cooperation with the Office of 
the General Counsel of the Federal 
Security Agency, studied the appeals 
procedures and experience of compa- 
rable Federal and State agencies and 
of various foreign social insurance 
systems. This staff also analyzed the 
anticipated subject matter of appeals 
under the program and developed a 
tentative statement of principles and 
an outline of organization and proce- 
dures considered necessary to imple- 
ment a fair-hearing mandate. The 
ensuing report of the Bureau was sub- 
jected to critical study and comment 
by several groups and individuals out- 
side the Board, including the social 
security committees of the American 
Federation of Labor, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and the 
Business Advisory Council of the De- 
partment of Commerce; the late 
Abraham Epstein, executive secretary 
of the American Association for Social 
Security; and Edwin E. Witte, who 
had served as executive director of the 
President’s Committee on Economic 
Security before the Social Security 
Act became law. 

This extensive study and consider- 
ation culminated, in December 1939, 
in the Board’s adoption of 14 basic 
provisions for the hearing and review 
of old-age and survivors insurance 
claims. In February 1940 the Board 
established the Office of the Appeals 
Council, responsible directly to the 
Board and wholly independent of the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance. Its personnel comprised 12 
regional hearing referees, a council 
of 3 members to sit in Washington 
and, in certain circumstances, review 
referees’ decisions, a consulting ref- 
eree to serve as legal adviser to the 
hearing referees, and the necessary 
technical and clerical assistants. An 
intensive course of training for this 
personnel was inaugurated, and de- 
tailed regulations governing the pro- 
cedures to be applied in the new 
appeals system were drafted. To the 
Appeals Council the Board delegated 
authority to make final decisions, 


* Ralph F. Fuchs, then professor of law 
at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 
and a member of the Attorney General’s 
Committee on Administrative Procedure. 


subject Only to judicial review in the 
United States courts, as provided by 
law. The first requests for hearing 
were received in July 1940, about 3 
months after the Bureau had issued 
a large number of disallowances of 
claims on which its action has been 
pending for several months. 


Availability of Hearings 


Under the Board’s regulations a 
claimant is allowed 6 months from 
the date of the Bureau’s determina- 
tion in which to file a hearing re- 
quest, but most requests are filed 
within 3 months. The few received 
after the 6-month period are, as a 
rule, accepted by referees because ex- 
tenuating circumstances are found 
responsible for the delay. Many of 
the dissatisfied claimants elect to ask 
the Bureau to reconsider its deter- 
minations before they seek the some- 
what more formal process of a 
hearing. This procedure reduces 
substantially the number of hearings, 
since the Bureau, upon reconsidera- 
tion, is often able to reverse its previ- 
ous actions, generally because of the 
additional evidence which the claim- 
ants submit, or, if a reversal is not 
possible, to make a further explana- 
tion to the claimant which frequently 
convinces him that its action was 
correct. 

Hearings are available, after an 
initial determination by the Bureau, 
when claimants are dissatisfied with 
the action taken on their claims for 
monthly benefits or for a lump-sum 
death payment; when dissatisfaction 
arises over the Bureau’s action in tem- 
porarily suspending benefit payments 
under the “work clause” or some other 
section of the act requiring such ac- 
tion; and also when young workers 
who, although ineligible for benefits, 
have asked for a check of their social 
security account to make sure they 
have credit for all their taxable 
wages—on which their future benefits 
or those of their survivors depend— 
disagree with the Bureau’s statement 
of their wage credits. The last group 
has never constituted as much as 2 
percent of the claimants requesting 
hearings. 

Genuine availability of hearings has 
been one of the primary objectives of 
the Board’s appeals policy. The act 
of requesting a hearing has been made 
very simple. The only requirement is 
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that the request be in writing, either 
signed by the claimant or bearing his 
mark, and that it be filed with some 
office of the Board, whether a field 
office, an itinerant station visited per- 
haps once in 2 weeks by a Board repre- 
sentative, or the Board’s headquarters 
in Washington. While a special “re- 
quest for hearing” form is provided, 
it need not be used, and some requests 
are written almost illegibly on scrap 
paper or penny post cards. No reason 
for the request, or grounds for the 
claimant’s disagreement with the de- 
termination, need be stated. 

If the claimant expresses a prefer- 
ence as to the time or place for the 
hearing, an effort is made to comply 
with it. In nearly every case the hear- 
ing is held within the county of the 
claimant’s residence, often in the town 
or village where he lives, sometimes in 
his home. This policy of trying to 
suit the convenience of claimants by 
holding hearings as near to their 
homes as practicable means that the 
referees must be traveling officials, not 
judges who hold court only in their 
established forums. One of the ref- 
erees, located in New York City, is 
kept almost continuously busy with 
hearings held in his office, but all other 
referees are circuit riders, moving 
about their regions, which in each in- 
stance cover several States. In a re- 
cent typical month the total mileage 
of all referees was 16,000, or an aver- 
age of almost 1,500 miles per referee; 
the referee with the largest region to 
cover traveled 3,500 miles. Since a 
reporter accompanies each referee, to 
record the testimony taken at the 
hearing, the actual mileage of Board 
employees occasioned by hearings is 
at least double that of the referees; 
occasionally one or more field office 
employees attend as witnesses. 


Ordinarily a hearing is held in the 
local post office in a room assigned by 
the postmaster, in a court room in the 
county building or the city hall, or in 
some other public building, such as a 
school or library. Because of unusual 
circumstances, however, hearings have 
been held in many other places. 
Among the less conventional have 
been the living room, kitchen, bed- 
room, or front porch of a private 
home, a doctor’s office, a county jail, a 
Federal penitentiary, hospitals, a mu- 
nicipal bath house, a post-office lobby 


(on a holiday when all other rooms 
were locked and villagers, coming to 
open their mail boxes, passed in and 
out during the hearing), in an aban- 
doned one-room school house (with 
boards stretched across sawhorses to 
form a table and upturned kegs for 
chairs), in an automobile parked out- 
side a chicken house (which the claim- 
ant was cleaning when the referee 
arrived), in the back room of a saloon 
(the only place in town where there 
was an available table), at the mouth 
of a coal mine, and in a cabin in the 
heart of an Idaho mountain forest, 17 
miles from the nearest settlement. 


“Availability” of a hearing is more 
than a matter of mere convenience of 
location. Unless hearings entail little 
or no expense to claimants and un- 
less the parties to a hearing actually 
understand what it is all about, so 
that they can answer intelligently the 
referee’s questions and proffer any 
relevant evidence they may have of 
which he is unaware, the advantages 
of a hearing have rfot been made truly 
available to them. No hearing costs 
are assessed against claimants. Their 
only expenses are for their local 
transportation to the hearing, loss of 
a day’s wages in some cases, a nominal 
charge sometimes made for a certified 
copy of a marriage or birth certificate 
or some other essential document, and 
occasionally a lawyer’s fee. Under 
the Board’s regulations an attorney 
is not permitted to charge a claim- 
ant more than $10 unless a larger 
fee is specifically approved, upon the 
attorney’s request, by the referee or 
the Appeals Council. Attorneys have 
represented parties in about one-sixth 
of the hearings held, and in very few 
cases has authorization of a fee in 
excess of $10 been requested. When 
a higher fee has been sought, approval 
has seldom been given to a charge of 
more than $50. The Board, of course, 
assumes no obligation to assist a 
lawyer in collecting the fee author- 
ized, leaving the matter wholly to the 
attorney and his client. By placing 
a ceiling on such a fee, however, and 
by notifying the claimant of the limit 
approved, the action of the referee or 
the Appeals Council tends to restrain 
any unscrupulous members of the bar 
from trying tc develop a lucrative 
practice as social security specialists. 


The Hearing Itself 


To prepare a claimant adequately 
for intelligent participation in a 
hearing requires a process which be- 
gins with his first contact with the 
field office. Some cases reach the 
hearing stage simply because the ex- 
planations given by field offices fail, 
for one reason or another, to make 
claimants understand just what facts 
must be established or what sort of 
evidence will establish them, or the 
legal significance of the facts which 
the undisputed evidence has estab- 
lished. In some of these cases, more- 
over, neither the hearing nor the 
referee’s decision clears up the claim- 
ant’s mental fogginess, and he appeals 
to the Appeals Council and perhaps 
finally to the courts. Such instances 
are infrequent, however, and an an- 
alysis of the great majority of hear- 
ing cases probably would reveal that, 
before they seek a hearing, claimants 
generally are reasonably well informed 
regarding the issues and the kind of 
evidence they will be called on to 
furnish or to assist the referee in ob- 
taining. That they are adequately in- 
formed is principally due to the care 
with which the Bureau states in its 
notices of disallowance actions the 
reasons underlying the unfavorable 
determinations, or, when there is an 
award with which the claimant dis- 
agrees as to some particular, explains 
the situation in conference or by letter. 

There are other cases, however, in 
which the referee, after studying the 
claim file, deems it advisable to write 
the claimant before the hearing, ap- 
prising him of the exact issue and 
suggesting what witnesses or docu- 
mentary evidence may be needed. In 
all cases, moreover, the referee opens 
the hearing by reciting—in nontechni- 
eal language, unless the claimant is 
absent and is represented by counsel— 
the procedural history and relevant 
facts as then shown by the claim file, 
and stating clearly the issues to be de- 
cided. The claimant or his repre- 
sentative then has an opportunity to 
examine all the documents in the 
claim file which the referee wishes to 
introduce as exhibits and to object to 
the inclusion of any of them. 


No “trial” and no prosecutor.—As 
the hearing proceeds and the testi- 
mony of the claimant and other wit- 
nesses is taken, it is generally quite 
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apparent that this is not a “trial” in 
which the claimant and the Govern- 
ment are adversaries. While oppos- 
ing interests occasionally appear, 
particularly in connection with sur- 
vivors’ claims, which require proof of 
the claimant’s relationship to the 
wage earner—something which may 
be disputed by rival pretenders to the 
title of “widow” or “child,” for exam- 
ple—in most cases no one is opposing 
the claimant’s claim, nor can anyone 
be injured by its allowance. In all 
cases which are decided in favor of 
the claimants, however, the facts 
showing that they meet every statu- 
tory requirement for entitlement 
must be established in the record. 
This may require reconciliation of ap- 
parent conflicts in the evidence to 
separate the spurious from the true, 
or the drawing of reasonable infer- 
ences from evidence which is not con- 
clusive. Sometimes it may call for 
careful analysis of undisputed facts 
to determine their legal significance, 
particularly in a “mixed question of 
fact and law’’—such as often arises 
when the outcome turns on whether 
children are legitimate, whether they 
were equitably adopted, or whether 
an alleged marriage was valid—but 
not infreqently when the question is 
purely legal and depends on the in- 
terpretation of the Social Security 
Act, the Board’s regulations, or some 
other law, either Federal or State. 

In only one type of case is the 
claimant likely to regard himself as 
“on trial” and the Government as the 
accuser and, hence, his adversary. 
This is a case involving “additional 
deductions” from a_— claimant’s 
monthly benefits, which the Board 
is required under the act to impose 
when a claimant, “having knowledge 
thereof,” has failed to report prompt- 
ly to the Board an “event” (such as 
earnings of $15 or more in a month 
in covered employment or the failure 
of a child to attend school) which 
would have necessitated temporary 
suspension of his benefits. Even in 
such instances, however, the hearing 
is very different from a trial at which 
the Government’s “side” is presented 
and argued by a prosecutor. Al- 


though a Bureau official sometimes 
testifies as to what he told the claim- 
ant about his obligation to make such 
reports, no such official appears in the 
role of either a prosecutor or an 


advocate supporting the Bureau’s ad- 
ministrative action. The question 
before the referee is one of fact as to 
whether, under the very liberal inter- 
pretation of the phrase approved by 
the Board, the claimant did “have 
knowledge” both of the critical 
“event” and of his duty to report it. 
Such a case calls for skillful and con- 
scientious use of those methods of 
fact-finding which are peculiar to a 
fair hearing and which, in some in- 
stances, are superior to the methods 
available to a field office. Among 
them are the art of examining wit- 
nesses to bring out all of the relevant 
circumstances, a careful appraisal of 
the demeanor of witnesses, and a 
completely unbiased attitude, free 
from any inclination to presume that 
the previous administrative action is 
correct or to give the claimant the 
“benefit of the doubt” without mak- 
ing every reasonable effort to remove 
all doubts. 

The peculiar merits of the hearing 
process in this special class of cases 
apply, in a large measure, to all hear- 
ings, and especially those in which the 
facts are complex and those in which 
the governing legal principles, in view 
of the paucity of definitive court de- 
cisions interpreting the Social Security 
Act or other legislation having com- 
parable purposes, are not altogether 
certain. The use of oral questions to 
obtain answers given under oath has 
at times revealed the weakness of 
standardized questionnaires contrived 
with the more usual factual possibili- 
ties in mind. It has also shown that 
staff reports of interviews and affida- 
vits intended to condense into man- 
ageable size the relevant information 
furnished by witnesses are not always 
reliable. 


The major issues appealed.—Ap- 
proximately three-fourths or more of 
the hearings each year relate to claims 
for monthly benefits or lump-sum 
death payments. Most of these grow 
out of disallowances, but a few result 
from dissatisfaction with the size of 
the benefit or lump-sum awarded or 
with the effective date of the award. 
During the war years, hearings on 
benefit suspensions increased dispro- 
portionately to hearings on benefit 
claims; in the fiscal year 1944-45 they 
comprised 26 percent of all hearings 
requested or twice the proportion in 


any previous year. That this high 
proportion did not result from a 
marked increase in suspension actions, 
as might be supposed, is indicated by 
the fact that, although there were 
12,000 more of such actions in 1945 
than in 1944, the ratio of suspension 
actions to the number of claimants on 
the benefit rolls in 1945 was the lowest 
since payment of monthly benefits 
began. Suspensions, although consid- 
ered unfair by some beneficiaries, are 
not a serious cause of dissatisfaction, 
for the hearing requests arising from 
such suspensions in 1945 represented 
less than one-fourth of 1 percent of 
the number of suspensions ordered by 
the Bureau. 

The explanation for the high pro- 
portion of hearings involving suspen- 
sions in 1945 is probably to be found 
in the decrease in the ratio of hearing 
requests on claims to the number of 
benefit claims disallowed. From 3 
percent in 1941, the ratio has declined 
each year, to 1.7 percent in 1945. In 
other words, year after year a dimin- 
ishing proportion of the persons fil- 
ing claims have shown, by requesting 
hearings to rectify alleged injustices, 
that they felt the determinations of 
the Bureau were either in disregard of 
the facts or contrary to law. If this 
decline in the relative number of 
claims carried to the hearing stage 
had been paralleled by a declining pro- 
portion of claims disallowed, it might 
be supposed that the Bureau had 
gradually become “soft” or “liberal” 
in its consideration of claims; but 
during these same years there was an 
increase in the percentage of total 
claims disallowed, from 6.3 percent in 
1941 to 8.0 percent in 1945. 

The greater apparent satisfaction 
of claimants is due, probably, to the 
greater care given by the Bureau, es- 
pecially in field offices, to completing 
the factual development of applica- 
tions and to the staff’s clearer under- 
standing of the multifarious legal an- 
gles which arise. These improvements 
are largely the natural outcome of ex- 
perience in handling the increasing 
variety of cases; in considerable meas- 
ure also, I think, the yhave resulted 
from the operation of the appeals 
system. 


The Appeals Council 


The Office of the Appeals Council 
is housed in no ivory tower. Without 
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impairing its judicial integrity, it has 
kept informed on the administrative 
problems which confront the Bureau 
in handling a large volume of claims 
and has cooperated in developing con- 
sistent principles of adjudication. 
Though not on the firing line, it is in 
constant communication with the 
front-line forces of the Bureau and 
with the logistics staff of the Federal 
Security Agency’s Office of the General 
Counsel, which advises both the Bu- 
reau and the Appeals Council on legal 
issues involved in the program. 


As questions arise regarding the 
proper interpretation of the act or 
regulations, or concerning State law 
applicable to certain issues, the rep- 
resentatives of the Bureau, the Ap- 
peals Council, and the Office of the 
General Counsel confer so that the 
appropriate principles will be uni- 
formly applied whether in adjudica- 
tions by the Bureau or in decisions of 
the referees or the Appeals Council. 
When these three offices find that 
they cannot reach complete agree- 
ment, and particularly if legal con- 
siderations permit alternative treat- 
ments and thus raise a question as to 
the wisest policy, the matter is sub- 
mitted to the Board for decision. 
While the questions presented to the 
Board have usually arisen in connec- 
tion with one or more specific claims 
pending before the Bureau, the ref- 
erees, or the Appeals Council, the 
Board has not undertaken to decide 
the particular cases; it has concerned 
itself solely with determining princi- 
ples to be applied or policy to be 
adopted in the interest of the social 
insurance program and its underlying 
purposes. 


The Board’s Function 

During the first 5 years of the ap- 
peals system’s operation, 59 distinct 
substantive questions, an average of 
one a month, were submitted to the 
Board—40 initiated by the Bureau, 15 
by the Appeals Council, and 4 by the 
Office of the General Counsel. This 
number does not include the many 
problems concerned with operating 
procedures or with technical amend- 
ments of the regulations which were 
needed to conform them to provisions 
in statutes relating primarily to pro- 
grams administered by other agencies 
but affecting some part of the 


Board’s operations. It also excludes 
several supplemental submissions de- 
signed to give the Board, before it 
took final action, more complete 
analyses of the problems presented 
or raising subsidiary questions grow- 
ing out of new types of cases and not 
fully or explicitly covered by the 
Board's actions on the original ques- 
tions. 

That so many of these questions 
took shape during the consideration 
of appealed claims, although such 
claims are only a trivial fraction of 
all claims disallowed, is an indication 
of the contribution which an appeals 
system can make to efficient and equi- 
table administration. An adjudica- 
tive staff, handling many thousands 
of claims every month, must classify 
them according to categories which, 
at certain points, are not sufficiently 
flexible to accommodate every minor 
factual variation. An appeals sys- 
tem serves to screen out the cases pre- 
senting the more unusual of these 
variants and thus may bring to light 
exceptional situations which could 
not be foreseen when the act, the 
Board’s interpretative regulations, or 
the adjudicators’ detailed instruc- 
tions were written. 


Such cases raise the question 
whether, on the one hand, under the 
rules of statutory construction, it is 
possible to hold the claimants’ con- 
tentions valid, or whether, on the 
other hand, the Board—when the 
matter is within the limits of its dis- 
cretionary power—should, as a mat- 
ter of policy and giving due weight to 
administrative feasibility, allow such 
claims. These are the same types of 
questions as those which confronted 
the drafters of the act, the regula- 
tions, and the adjudicators’ instruc- 
tions, but they relate to narrower 
areas about which “reasonable men” 
may well hold conflicting opinions, or 
about which there may be some un- 
certainty even when the considered 
opinions of Bureau officials, the Ap- 
peals Council, and the legal staff of 
the Agency are in substantial agree- 
ment. By presenting such questions 
to the Board, definitive answers are 
recorded in the Board’s minutes, 
which then become authoritative di- 
rectives to the Bureau and the Ap- 
peals Council, modifying or amplify- 
ing previous directions contained in 


the regulations and adjudicators’ in- 
structions. In some instances the 
question can be answered properly 
only by amending the Board’s regu- 
lations, but generally an interpreta- 
tion of existing regulation has 
sufficed. 


Written submissions to the Board, 
setting forth the problems which incite 
these questions, with illustrative ex- 
amples and analyses of legal or admin- 
istrative aspects, may be prepared by 
any of the three offices, but they are 
always cleared with the other two 
which append their concurring or 
dissenting views on any recommen- 
dation the submitting office has seen 
fit to make. When a submission has 
originated with the Appeals Council 
or the Office of the General Counsel, 
the Bureau, drawing upon its much 
greater fund of cases and sOmetimes 
making an extensive sampling survey 
to guide it in formulating its opinion, 
has often amplified the presentation 
by adding variant examples involv- 
ing the particular question at issue 
In considering such a submission 
therefore, the Board has before 
one or possibly several concrete cases 
with an analysis showing how each of 
the varying interpretations of the 
specific language of some section of 
the act or of the regulations would 
produce differing results. Repre- 
sentatives of the three offices attend 
the Board meeting at which a sub- 
mission is considered and participate 
in the discussion which precedes ac- 
tion on the question presented 

By means of this orderly process, 
governing principles are continually 
refined to meet realistically the re- 
quirements of efficient administra- 
tion. From one standpoint this re- 
sult is a byproduct of an appeals 
system intended primarily to assure 
fair treatment in individual case 
From another, however, it fully justi- 
fies an appeals system as one of the 
means of improving the administra- 
tion of the insurance program as a 
whole. 


The Appeals Process v. Civil Action 


A possible alternative to our admin- 
istrative appeals system would be a 
provision enabling any claimant who 
was dissatisfied with the Bureau’s de- 
termination to appeal directly to the 
courts. In support of such a pro- 
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vision it might be argued that under 
an administrative appeals system, 
even though its quasi-judicial person- 
nel is administratively independent of 
the initial adjudicating authority, 
final decisions are much too likely to 
become a mere rubber stamp of the 
initial actions. It may be thought 
that there is some basis for this con- 
clusion in the fact that both the origi- 
nal and final actions are taken by sub- 
divisions of the same agency, and that 
there is a strong tendency within any 
agency making for uniformity. This 
conclusion assumes, also, that the 
courts, being under no obligation to 
follow instructions of an executive 
superior and governed solely by 
judicial precedent and established 
principles developed through genera- 
tions for the protection of individual 
rights, will more often accord each 
claimant the full measure of what 
Congress intended that he should 
receive. 

One answer to this proposal is that 
the anticipated cost of prosecuting a 
civil action in the courts, in view of 
the small amounts involved, might 
deter many claimants from such re- 
course. Moreover, if direct court ap- 
peal were made available to claimants 
under all other Federal programs, as 
well as to those applying for benefits 
under the Social Security Act, and if 
any appreciable number of claimants 
should seek judicial determination of 
their rights, the courts might become 
so overburdened as to cause almost 
interminable delay. The provision in 
the amended Social Security Act 
whereby a dissatisfied claimant may 
obtain a hearing before a referee of 
the Board and, if dissatisfied with his 
decision, may seek review of it by the 
Appeals Council enables most such 
claimants to obtain at almost no cost 
to themselves and within a relatively 





short time * a thorough review of the 
claims and the decisions, on their 

‘In the average case which is not de- 
layed for reasons beyond the control of 
the referee—such as some unusual diffi- 
‘ulty in obtaining needed documents or 
the testimony of essential witness the 
hearing is held within 30 days after the 
claimant requests one and the referee's 
decision is rencered within 2 weeks after 
the hearing. Case led » the Ap- 
peals Council are usua deciced in from 





2 to 4 weeks after the claimants have filed 
simple statements of their contentions or 
have waived their right to do so 
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merits. For any claimant who is dis- 
satisfied with this final administrative 
result and believes that there is 
enough at stake, either from the 
standpoint of the money benefits or 
the principle involved, the path is still 
open for court review and determina- 
tion of his rights. 


Court Review 

From July 1, 1940, to December 31, 
1945, there were 42 civil actions begun 
in the United States district courts to 
obtain judicial review of final deci- 
sions which had been rendered by the 
Appeals Council. Claims of 70 indi- 
viduals were involved in these 42 ac- 
tions, representing 1.6 percent of all 
cases in which decisions had been ren- 
dered by the referees or the Appeals 
Council or 4.5 percent of those decided 
adversely to the claimants’ conten- 
tions. By the close of the calendar 
year 1945, final court decisions had 
been rendered in 24 of these actions; 
18 suits were still pending, 15 in the 
district courts, 2 in circuit courts of 
appeal, and 1 before the United States 
Supreme Court. The final court de- 
cisions upheld the decisions of the Ap- 
peals Council in all but 4 cases, involv- 
ing 10 claimants. Thus, during the 
first 54 years of operation of the ap- 
peals system, the final decisions of the 
Appeals Council had been reversed by 
the courts in one-fourth of 1 percent 
of all cases decided and in two-thirds 
of 1 percent of the cases which it had 
decided against the claimants. 

These low percentages of reversals 
imply a high standard of performance 
by the referees and the Appeals 
Council, but they are not conclusive. 
There is no way of telling, of course, 
what proportion of the claimants who 
were dissatisfied with the decisions of 
the Appeals Council were deterred 
from seeking court review solely by 
considerations of expense, or how 
many, on the other hand, refrained 
from such a course because they had 
come to believe—either with or with- 
out legal advice—that the courts 
would not support their contentions. 
Yet it seems reasonable to suppose 
that in most instances claimants who 
still believed—after the successive ad- 
verse actions by the Bureau, a referee, 
and the Appeals Council—that their 
contentions were sound and supported 
by the evidence would appeal to the 
courts. Conversely, then, the failure 


of 95.5 percent of the claimants whose 
claims were finally denied by the ac- 
tion of the Appeals Council to appeal 
may be taken to signify that they ac- 
knowledged at least the legal validity 
of the Council’s conclusions, although 
they may have continued to be dis- 
satisfied with the results flowing from 
those conclusions. i 


The cases which have gone to the 
courts have run almost the entire 
gamut of possible issues, but with a 
somewhat different distribution from 
that of the cases before referees. Rel- 
atively twice as many of the court 
cases as of those heard by referees 
have involved the question of employ- 
ment relationship, for example. On 
the other hand, the courts have re- 
ceived relatively fewer cases involving 
family relationship. Perhaps the rea- 
son for a higher proportion of court 
cases turning on the question of 
whether the wage earner was an “em- 
ployee” is that this vital coverage 
question concerns an area which, as 
respects the purposes underlying the 
Social Security Act and similar reme- 
dial legislation, is not clearly defined 
by long-established legal precedents 
and still leaves room for some uncer- 
tainty. The legal status of family re- 
lationships is probably more clearly 
expressed in the law of domestic rela- 
tions, which has developed through 
centuries of litigation and legislation. 
Cases turning on an issue of this type, 
therefore, less often involve legal un- 
certainty but, as a rule, depend solely 
on the facts; and the courts are di- 
rected by the amended Social Secur- 
ity Act to treat as conclusive the 
Board’s findings “as to any fact, if 
supported by substantial evidence.” 


Of the four civil actions in which 
the ultimate court decisions reversed 
the Appeals Council, one involved in- 
terpretation of section 209 (m) of the 
act relative to the applicability of 
State law where such law barred a 
widow from taking her husband’s in- 
testate personal property if she had 
abandoned him; one involved the sta- 
tus as an “employee” of an individual 
who was the receiver of a State bank; 
a third depended on the interpreta- 
tion to be given the Board’s regulation 
on “constructive payment” of wages 
under a rather unusual factual situa- 
tion; the fourth concerned the ques- 
tion whether, under State law as 
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interpreted by the courts having juris- 
diction, it was possible to find a com- 
mon-law marriage by estoppel. Each 
of these suits involved a fine point of 
law on which competent legal opinion 
was divided. The same is true of many 
of the court cases now pending. Such 
legal issues can be settled finally only 
by the courts; in the meantime the 
Appeals Council must be guided by 
what appears to be the import of court 
decisions in cases which are not always 


squarely analogous. A decision of the 
Appeals Council which denies a claim- 
ant benefits in such circumstances 
may be contrary to what it would pre- 
fer to conclude; being bound by what, 
in its judgment, is the weight of legal 
precedent, however, it is constrained 
to decide adversely to the claimant. 
To have its decision reversed in the 
courts, in such a case, enables the 
Board, in future cases, to achieve the 
result which the Appeals Council had 


favored but believed itself without au- 
thority to effect. 

In the light of the court decisions 
thus far, it is reasonable to conclude 
that the appeals system of the old-age 
and survivors insurance program is 
achieving results which are fair to 
claimants and fully in accord with 
what they would have obtained by 
direct appeal to the courts and that 
these results are obtained expedi- 
tiously and economically. 





The Administrative Review in Federal-State 
Social Security Programs 


By William L. Mitchell* 


ADMINISTRATORS in and out of govern- 
ment have struggled for years with 
the problem of keeping in sufficiently 
close touch with their organizations 
to know currently and accurately what 
is going on; to ensure that all their 
divisions or departments are following 
established policy and are operating 
efficiently and economically, and to 
know that the number of checks and 
balances is sufficient to achieve honest 
and competent administration but not 
so great as to impede accomplishment. 
From the first day of its existence the 
Social Security Board likewise has had 
to concern itself with the controls and 
sources of information that, in a large 
organization, will ensure that the pur- 
poses of the act are being carried out 
and that channels exist to provide an 
orderly and continuing flow of infor- 
mation to enable the Board to report 
on its stewardship and, as occasion 
necessitates, to make intelligent rec- 
ommendations to Congress and others 
on program improvements. 

It would be impractical to attempt 
to discuss or even to describe here all 
the devices employed by the Board to 
review and measure the administra- 
tion of social security. These include 
fiscal audits, the extremely well- 
organized processes for appraising 
Federal administration of old-age and 
survivors insurance, the advance for- 


*Assistant Executive Director, Social 
Security Board. This article is taken 
from an address at the field staff confer- 
ence, State Technical Advisory Service, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1946. 


mulation of 6-month operating pro- 
grams for all Board functions, the 
periodic review of budget justifica- 
tions, periodic review of State merit 
systems, and many other well-estab- 
lished and productive appraisal proce- 
dures. The present discussion relates 
only to the formally adopted set of 
procedures, routines, and reports that 
we have come to identify as the “ad- 
ministrative review” in the two Fed- 
eral-State programs—the public as- 
sistance program, in which the Board 
is responsible for making grants-in- 
aid to States for assistance and ad- 
ministration under State plans for 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to dependent children; and 
the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram, under which the Board has 
responsibilities for approving State 
unemployment compensation laws for 
tax-offset purposes and for making 
Federal grants to meet the costs of 
administering those laws. 


The What and Why of the Admin- 
istrative Review 


The conditions specified in the So- 
cial Security Act for Federal partici- 
pation in these programs give us our 
marching orders. There can be no 
evading the discharge of these specific 
mandates. At first sight they may 
appear to allocate to the Board es- 
sentially negative police duties—and 
under a less progressive and imagi- 
native type of administration they 
could easily have been so interpreted. 


Over its years of operation, however, 
the Board has evolved a positive con- 
cept of the “Federal role” inherent in 
the statutory mandates for these Fed- 
eral-State systems. 

The formally adopted statements of 
the Federal role in public assistance 
and in unemployment insurance differ 
in language but are identical in sub- 
stance. They encompass five main 
areas of Board activity and responsi- 
bility: approval of State laws and 
plaris; grants of Federal funds; main- 
tenance of “proper and efficient ad- 
ministration”; consultation and ad- 
vice relating both to program and to 
administration, including the main- 
tenance of a clearing-house service; 
and public and legislative information 
looking toward improvement of the 
programs. 

These are the ends served by the 
Board’s administrative review of 
State operations. Basically, the “re- 
view” is a system for evaluating the 
State’s administration of its law in 
order to determine conformity with 
the act. But any review outline or any 
review report is deficient to the extent 
that it is not consciously oriented to 
each of the characteristics of the Fed- 
eral role. Methods may and do differ 
substantially, but the purposes remain 
the same. 

Looked at from another point of 
view, what does the Board expect to 
get from the review process? Three 
words sum up the answer: conformity, 
information, improvement. The re- 
view should give assurance as to con- 
tinuing conformity or should identify 
and explain nonconformity; it should 
provide the clearing-house material 
on program and administration for 
use in giving advice and consultation; 
and it should furnish a rich source 
of research data for pointing the way 
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to a better social security system—for 
program development and standard 
setting. 


The Administrative Review in 
Public Assistance 


From the beginning the Board has 
recognized its responsibility for as- 
sisting the States in improving their 
public assistance programs. In view, 
however, of the absence of specific in- 
formation on the adequacy of indi- 
vidual State operations and because 
the standards against which State 
practice might be judged were im- 
perfect or lacking, at the outset we 
concentrated temporarily on _ the 
proper expenditure of funds. In those 
days the Board’s Bureau of Accounts 
and Audits made a complete audit 
of the eligibility of the individuals 
who received assistance toward which 
Federal funds were used, examining 
every case file in every State. The 
audit staff, which was twice its present 
size, was not equipped by training or 
experience to draw from these records 
the information needed for standard 
setting and program development. As 
auditors, they were a credit to them- 
selves and to the Board. Skills other 
than auditing, however, were needed 
to get the whole job done. 

By January 1940 the 100-percent 
audit of eligibility was discontinued; 
public assistance auditing was then 
limited to the fiscal aspects of pay- 
ment, audit of the State’s account- 
ability for expenditures, and a general 
review of fiscal procedure and ac- 
counting. At the same time the Bu- 
reau of Public Assistance instituted 
a continuing review of State and local 
administrative procedures and opera- 
tions, including an appropriate review 
of sample case records to assure the 
Board of the State’s adherence to Fed- 
eral requirements and to the State’s 
own approved plan.’ The Bureau of 
Accounts and Audits was to be called 
on for consultative service and, if spe- 
cial circumstances necessitated, for 
an audit of individual eligibility de- 
terminations. 

It was recognized that the review 
Process must be consistent with the 
Board’s determination to assist the 
States in strengthening their admin- 


1See Goodwin, Kathryn D., “Adminis- 
trative Review in Public Assistance,” 
Social Security Bulletin, October 1943, pp. 
5-16. 


istration and should not represent 
processes that might have the effect 
of weakening State administration 
and initiative through spoon-feeding. 
Likewise, the administrative review 
was recognized as an extension of, 
rather than a substitute for, existing 
methods of fact finding and dealing 
with the States. It was to be carried 
on by the Bureau cooperatively with 
State officials, and its results were to 
be made available to the States for 
their use in accomplishing adminis- 
trative improvements. The impor- 
tance of decentralizing the process to 
the regions was recognized; while 
uniformity of procedure was regarded 
as important, flexibility was intro- 
duced to assure adaptability to the 
individual needs of each State. 


The review is geared to encompass 
the entirety of the State’s adminis- 
trative process, working back from 
the end product, which is the assist- 
ance payment to the individual or the 
denial of assistance, through all the 
earlier steps involved. Since the fiscal 
audit of eligibility had been discon- 
tinued, provision was made for the 
reporting of errors in assistance pay- 
ments to the States for proper adjust- 
ment. It was recognized at the be- 
ginning, and is still found to be true, 
that the review process must be 
changed and refined continuously as 
circumstances indicate need for 
change. 

A review of each State is completed 
annually. To have it reflect the most 
nearly current situations, the infor- 
mation relating to each of the local 
agencies reviewed covers the last 2 
quarters preceding the field work. 
The field work is spaced so that ac- 
tivities of some local agencies would 
be reviewed for each quarter within 
the established annual period. 

To keep the job within manageable 
proportions and ‘costs, the conven- 
tional practices of “sampling” and 
“test checking’’ were adopted. Con- 
trary to most studies on a sample 
basis, however, the public assistance 
review is organized so as to assure that 
over a period of years the accumula- 
tion of the samples will provide a 
much more extensive coverage of 
State operations than is gained in any 
single year. 

The first year was frankly experi- 
mental. In States where the case load 


was heavily concentrated, the Bureau 
attempted to review the operations of 
local units responsible for 50 percent 
of the case load. When this was not 
feasible, units were selected to assure 
good geographic distribution and as 
large a representation of the case load 
as possible. 

Within the local units thus selected, 
a review was made of random sam- 
ples representing 10 percent of the 
approved applications within the 2 
preceding quarters, 5 percent of the 
applications rejected, and 2 percent 
of the cases which had received as- 
sistance continuously for a year or 
more. Appropriate schedules were 
designed to permit uniform recording 
of information and to assist the re- 
viewers in performing their work on 
a uniform basis. The schedules were 
of two general types, one to record 
information on administrative prac- 
tices and the other on individual 
cases. The administrative schedules, 
likewise, were adapted to the record- 
ing of information on local units, on 
the one hand, and on State agency 
operations on the other. 

The State agency schedule was 
largely limited to operations which 
could be most readily made the sub- 
ject of study by schedule methods, 
such as the method and extent of field 
supervision. Other aspects of State 
agency operation were left to the gen- 
eral responsibility of the regional rep- 
resentative to handle as circum- 
stances required. The schedules re- 
lating to individual cases were devised 
to reduce writing and transcription to 
a minimum by use of check marks and 
figures to report information. All 
schedules were designed to take ac- 
count of the differences in the three 
categories of public assistance. 

Moreover, an effective use was made 
of testing and sampling methods to 
eliminate the necessity of even the 
entire sample review in States which 
already had some form of review that 
constituted a practical equivalent. In 
those States, we make only a test 
check of the agency’s plan in order 
to establish its validity. Thus, we are 
able to get what we need with a mini- 
mum of effort and to avoid duplica- 
tion of the State’s work. 

The public assistance review re- 
quires only three reports: a statement 
from the regional representative giv- 
ing the advance plan for each year of 
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review in each State; a quarterly re- 
port of progress; and an annual re- 
port formalizing and evaluating the 
State situation as seen through the 
review; plus any other pertinent fac- 
tual information. The annual report, 
while primarily designed for use by 
the Board, is also given to the State 
for its information. 


The 


Administrative Review in 
Unemployment Insurance 


The administrative review in un- 
employment’ insurance has many 
points in common with that in public 
assistance but also many points of 
difference. During the first few 
years the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity had no formalized review, 
though a review outline was in use, 
primarily as a guide when it became 
necessary to make a special review in 
a State where difficult problems of 
administration or conformity issues 
arose. Four years ago the Bureau 
established a review on a more regu- 
larized basis, but it was not until early 
1943 that a rough equivalent of the 
current process was introduced. Un- 
til last year, this review was conducted 
every 6 months. It is now on an 
annual basis, and all reviews are com- 
pleted between July 1 and February 
28. 

The representative of the Bureau in 
each region is primarily responsible 
for the conduct of the review, but all 
members of the regional professional 
staff aid in carrying it out. 


The process begins with a review in 
the regional office of the previous 
year’s report; a check of current items 
of important business with the State; 
a review of the relative efficiency of 
the State as compared with others 
in the region and country in such 
items as unit administrative costs, 
time lapse in benefit payments, and 
so on; and a brief review of State 
manuals, procedures, and organiza- 
tional charts. Clearance is made 
with State officials at the beginning 
of the review, and the State admin- 
istrator is asked to participate closely 
and continuously. In the smaller 
States and in States with relatively 
few problems, the actual collection of 
the review material takes 9 or 10 
working days; in more complicated 
situations, as much as 18 to 21 work- 


ing days. 


+ 


If a comparison may be ventured, 
the unemployment insurance review 
seems to be more highly procedural- 
ized than that in public assistance. A 
43-page outline is provided, with 
space for a brief answer on each 
point. The outline is divided into 9 
major sections, representing the ma- 
jor areas of State administration. 
Varying numbers of questions are in- 
cluded in each section, carefully se- 
lected to require review of each detail 
of operation that is of real import- 
ance. 

As in public assistance, test checks 
are used to appraise the administra- 
tion of mass operations. For ex- 
ample, there is a careful examination 
of 60 benefit decisions selected at ran- 
dom, 60 of the most recent benefit de- 
cisions involving disqualification, and 
60 appeals. The reviewer must attend 
from 1 to 3 appeal hearings and must 
make an on-the-ground review of op- 
erations of at least 3 local offices. 

Statistical schedules, the prepara- 
tion of which was found burdensome 
and time consuming by the regional 
staff, have recently been eliminated 
from the review outline. Schedules 
are now prepared and submitted vol- 
untarily by the States themselves. 
The content of these schedules is 
changed somewhat each year in order 
to reflect changes in operations and 
the varying interests of those who 
use the figures. 

The completed outline, in most in- 
stances, constitutes the report of the 
review, although it is ordinarily sub- 
mitted to the Board with a covering 
memorandum that often takes the 
form of a report, summarizing find- 
ings of the review and including any 
additional comments deemed signifi- 
cant on the State’s administration of 
its program. 

As in public assistance, if serious 
evidence of poor administration or 
nonconformity is discovered during 
the course of the review, it is imme- 
diately called to the attention of 
State officials. Items of lesser im- 
portance are held for discussions at 
the conclusion of the review. 

A copy of the completed review 
outline is always made available to 
the State. The time and method of 
presenting it to the State are left to 
the discretion of the regional repre- 
sentative. He may conclude that a 
conference is unnecessary because of 


continuing discussions during the 
course of the review; he may arrange 
for a conference immediately upon 
completion of the review; or he may 
postpone discussion until the mate- 
rials have been analyzed and a formal 
program for the presentation and 
discussion of findings has been 
worked out in the regional office. 


The only differences of conse- 
quence between the public assistance 
and unemployment insurance reviews 
appear to be those attributable to 
basic characteristics of the two pro- 
grams. Public assistance is ordinar- 
ily administered on a county basis, 
while the administration of unem- 
ployment insurance is usually highly 
centralized. Review of public assist- 
ance, because of the matching provi- 
sions of the Federal law, must give 
more concern to payments to indi- 
viduals, toward which Federal funds 
are used. The unemployment in- 
surance review, because of the 100- 
percent Federal grant for adminis- 
tration, places a special emphasis on 
the details of administration and on 
budgetary aspects of administration. 


Results of the Administrative Re- 
view 


Within recent months the Bureau 
of Public Assistance has spent much 
time evaluating its administrative re- 
view process, gathering information 
from many sources, including the 
regional offices, on the present opera- 
tion of the review process. Most of 
the Bureau’s findings of fact and 
some of its conclusions and recom- 
mendations apply also to the review 
by the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity. Here are some of them: 

The State agencies, with few excep- 
tions, have commended the process 
and have accepted the conclusions. 
Credit for State progress toward the 
accomplishment of Board standards 
is given in large degree by the Board’s 
representatives to the friendly coop- 
eration during the review and the 
contacts thus established. The re- 
view has disclosed important prob- 
lems in each of the regions and has 
been used frequently to explore the 
problems in detail. It has brought 
about an opportunity to discuss with 
the States emerging problems of ad- 
ministration as soon as they come to 
light; better planning in the regions 
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for consultative service from the 
Washington staff; more effective re- 
gional planning of regional operating 
programs; and easier and better anal- 
ysis of revised State plan material 
and new legislation. In addition, the 
review process has aided the research 
consultants in interpreting State sta- 
tistical material, has made useful 
background material available to re- 
gional attorneys, regional auditors, 
and State Technical Advisory Service 
consultants, and has kept the regional 
staff continuously in touch with all 
aspects of State operation. 


Use of review findings by the 
States—The Bureau of Public As- 
sistance is strongly of the opinion 
that the findings of the administra- 
tive review included in the reports 
sent to the State administrators are 
chiefly useful in improving the ad- 
ministration of the State central 
agency, and that the results are 
shown chiefly in the supervision over 
the local units. Within the State cen- 
tral office, the findings are useful 
principally to the operating staff, 
rather than to the members of the 
State board. The reports are not in- 
tended for local agency use, since they 
attempt to present over-all State- 
wide findings, nor are their details 
discussed with local administrators 
during the course of the review, be- 
cause they are not at that point in 
analyzed form. For these and other 
reasons, it is expected that the State 
agency’s field staff will present the 
findings of the review report to local 
offices. The presentation and follow- 
up have not always been adequate, 
though individual case referrals have 
been adequately presented to the local 
offices. The present shortcoming, so 


far as the local offices are concerned, 
is that emphasis is placed on prevent- 
ing recurrences of lapses in individ- 
ual cases, rather than in correcting 
basic causes of trouble. 

The Bureau also reports that in 
most States the review has had a very 
definite influence on State policy, es- 
pecially in stimulating preparation of 
adequate over-all instructions and 
manuals. Several States have them- 
selves developed administrative re- 
views patterned largely on that of the 
Bureau. In many instances, though 
perhaps not as many as could be 
hoped, the review reports have 
prompted special State studies or in- 
quiries. 

In employment security a large ma- 
jority of the State administrators be- 
lieve that the administrative review 
process is valuable to them in improv- 
ing operations. The review process 
provides a detailed analysis of all 
agency operations by an outside tech- 
nician. This fresh, objective view- 
point gives the administrator valuable 
information for the improvement of 
agency operations. In many cases in 
which no improvement is possible or 
necessary, it at least provides the ad- 
ministrator with an annual review of 
the effectiveness of his operations 
made by a person who knows opera- 
tions in a number of States and whose 
sole objective is to present findings for 
the State’s use in improving opera- 
tions. A number of State administra- 
tors comment that the material pre- 
sented to them as a result of the ad- 
ministrative review has brought to 
their attention areas of operations 
which were not functioning properly, 
so that technical assistance could be 
requested for a complete survey of the 
area. In many cases, this defect in 


operations would otherwise be long 
delayed in coming to the administra- 
tor’s attention. 


Use of review findings by the 
Board.—Both Bureaus are convinced 
that the greatest value of the review to 
their own staffs has been in promoting 
better and broader understanding of 
the programs of individual States. In 
public assistance the reports have not 
yet proved as effective as had been 
hoped in giving an integrated picture 
of a cross-section of a specific practice 
in all States. The Bureau consul- 
tants have found the reports particu- 
larly helpful in obtaining needed 
background information. Likewise, 
they have been extremely useful in 
aiding in the review of laws, plan ma- 
terial, and audit exceptions. The re- 
search staff testify also as to their 
usefulness in aiding in the interpreta- 
tion of State statistics and planning 
future statistical schedules. 

The reviews provide the raw mate- 
rial for the progress reports which are 
presented periodically for considera- 
tion by members of the Board. They 
furnish a clear picture of operations 
and results and thus have given the 
Board the basis for confidence in mak- 
ing the required determinations of the 
conformity of agency operations to the 
Social Security Act. Materials devel- 
oped through the review process have 
been used extensively in determining 
the course of the Board’s legislative 
proposals and in supporting its rec- 
ommendations at legislative confer- 
ences and hearings. Members and 
other officers of the Board have found 
the reports helpful in familiarizing 
themselves with State situations be- 
fore meeting with agency officials, 
Congressmen, and others. 
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Characteristics and Incomes of Families 
Assisted by Aid to Dependent Children* 


IMPLICIT IN THE PROVISION of aid to 
dependent children from public funds 
are two basic concepts that have 
gained increasingly wide acceptance. 
The first is that the affectional ties 
of family life as well as material se- 
curity are requisite to a child’s sat- 
isfactory growth and development. 
The second concept, growing out of 
the first, is that if a child’s home is 
jeopardized because normal support 
from his parents is lacking it is a 
public responsibility to assure the 
child economic support in his own 
home. 

Recognition of the Nation’s stake 
in the welfare of its children and 
youth has made government provi- 
sions to safeguard the well-being of 
children accepted public policy. 
With growing emphasis on maintain- 
ing children in a family setting, these 
safeguards have increasingly taken 
the form of helping parents or other 
relatives acting in the place of par- 
ents to carry their parental responsi- 
bility and to maintain a home for 
the children. 


A Dynamic Program 


These two dynamic concepts of the 
economic and social needs of chil- 
dren and of public responsibility for 
meeting them have grown and de- 
veloped during the decade of experi- 
ence under the State-Federal pro- 
grams for aid to dependent children 
established by the Social Security 
Act. Within the broad framework of 
the act, the States have considerable 
latitude in determining the char- 
acter of their programs. Conse- 
quently, the wide variations in State 
laws, policies, and administrative 
practices reflect the varying con- 
cepts underlying the development of 


*Summarized by Savilla Millis Simons, 
Chief of the Assistance Analysis Section, 
Statistics and Analysis Division, Bureau 
of Public Assistance, from unpublished 
data collected in the Study of Families 
Receiving Aid to Dependent Children, 
1942 and data published in Public As- 
sistance Report No. 7, Part I, Race, Size, 
and Composition of Families and Rea- 
sons for Dependency, by Agnes Leisy and 
Part II, Family Income, prepared by 
Thomas G. Hutton and Sadie Saffian. 


their programs. Despite marked dif- 
ferences, however, the States have 
progressively broadened and liberal- 
ized their programs during the past 
10 years so as to meet the needs of 
children more effectively. 

The evolutionary character of the 
concepts underlying aid to dependent 
children is reflected in the findings of 
a study planned by the Social Secu- 
rity Board and made on a sample 
basis by 16 States in 1942... Though 
the war undoubtedly influenced some 
of the findings, the information ob- 
tained answers some questions impor- 
tant in any consideration of the ef- 
fectiveness of the program. Why do 
families receive aid to dependent 
children? With whom are the chil- 
dren living? What types of families 
get assistance? How much income 
do these families have to live on? 
What are the sources of their income 
other than assistance? 


Why Children Are Deprived of 
Parental Support 


Title IV of the Social Security Act 
provides for Federal financial par- 
ticipation in aid to needy children 
who are living with a parent or other 
relative and deprived of parental 
support or care by reason of the 
death, continued absence from the 
home, or physical or mental incapac- 
ity of a parent. 

The present State-Federal pro- 
grams differ significantly from the 
earlier programs in the extent to 
which they provide for children who 
are deprived of parental support or 
care for a reason other than death of 
a parent.” “Continued absence from 
the home” and “incapacity of a par- 
ent” may be interpreted-by States 
either broadly or narrowly. It is ap- 
parent that some States take much 


1The States cooperating in the study 
were Arizona, Arkansas, District of Co- 
lumbia, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Mass- 
achusetts, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Utah, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

*For a discussion of this point, see 
“Changes in Types of Families Accepted 
for Aid to Dependent Children,” Social 
Security Bulletin, June 1943, pp. 30-32. 


greater advantage of Federal aid un- 
der the “continued absence” and “in- 
capacity” provisions of the act than 
do others. 

The effect of the broadened eligi- 
bility provisions of State programs 
is shown by the types of family situa- 
tions in which aid to dependent chil- 
dren was provided in the 16 States 
participating in the study. The death 
of a parent affected the children’s cir- 
cumstances in less than 42 percent of 
the families. Absence of a parent 
from the home for reasons other than 
incapacity was almost equally im- 
portant—affecting 40 percent of the 
families. Usually this absence was 
due to what, for lack of a better term, 
may be called estrangement of a 
parent from the children, including 
cases of divorce, desertion, and sepa- 
ration and also cases in which the 
absent father was not married to the 
mother. A few parents were in the 
armed forces, imprisoned, or absent 
for other reasons. The third reason 
for deprivation of support or care, the 
incapacity of one or both parents, af- 
fected 28 percent of the families.* 

As would be expected, the financial 
dependency of the children is usually 
caused by lack of support from the 
father, the normal breadwinner. 
The mother is, of course, generally 
needed in the home, especially if she 
has young children. Often she has 
not been in the labor market and 
could not earn enough on a paid job 
to support the family, even if she 
could arrange for someone else to care 
for the children. In the 16 States, 
98 percent of the fathers, but only 17 
percent of the mothers, were dead, 
absent, or incapacitated. Therefore, 
only the reason why the child was de- 
prived of the father’s support or care 
is shown here: 


Reason for deprivation of sup- Percent of 


port or care by the father families 
Fe Sid mtnionwein . 100.0 
Eee eiliaancedenen 37.2 
Estranged from family__.._------ 35.8 
| ae 22.1 
ee ae 2.9 
oo ee a 2.9 


The States varied greatly in their 
practices in determining the eligibility 


*The percentages total more than 100 
because families have been counted 
twice if the father and mother were un- 
able to provide support or care for differ- 
ent reasons. 
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of children deprived of the father’s 
support for any of these reasons. Al- 
though State agency practice was un- 
doubtedly more nearly uniform in ac- 
cepting families in which the father 
was dead than in accepting those lack- 
ing the father’s support for other rea- 
sons, the States varied even in their 
aid to such families, as reflected by 
the relation of widows aided in the 16 
States to families in the population 
composed of a widowed mother and 
children. Such variations, however, 
were much more marked in aid to 
children deprived of support or care 
because of the estrangement of their 
parents or the incapacity of a parent. 


Estrangement of Parents 


For every 100 families in which the 
father was dead, assistance was given 
to 96 families in which the father was 
estranged. This number ranged from 
33 in North Carolina to 167 in 
Oklahoma. 

An even more pronounced variation 
was apparent for families with di- 
vorced or separated parents or with 
the mother not married to the father. 
In 40 of the 96 families with an es- 
tranged father, the parents were sep- 
arated without legal proceedings or 
the father had deserted; in 30, the 
parents were divorced or legally sepa- 
rated; and in 26, the mother was un- 
married. 

The number of families in which 
the father had deserted or the parents 
were informally separated ranged, per 
100 cases in which the father was 
dead, from 18 in North Carolina to 93 
in the District of Columbia. This wide 
variation resulted primarily from dif- 
ferences in determination of eligibil- 
ity for these types of cases. State 
agencies differed, for example, in their 
requirements as to the length of time 
a deserting parent must have been 
out of the home before aid could be 
given. Some had no such require- 
ment, others required as much as a 
year, and 6 months was the most usual 
requirement. Another point of vari- 
ation in practice was whether the 
agency required that legal action must 
have been taken to compel support 
before aid could be given. For ex- 


ample, one State which aided rela- 
tively few families if the father had 
deserted or was separated from the 
mother without legal sanction re- 
quired that the mother take steps to 


Chart 1.—Number of incapacitated fathers per 100 fathers dead, in families assisted by 
aid to dependent children, 16 States, October 1942 
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compel support through the issu- 
ance of a court order before assist- 
ance was granted. 

The relative number of families in 
which the parents were divorced or 
legally separated ranged from 5 in 
North Carolina to 66 in Oklahoma. 
Here, too, the variations stemmed 
from differences in agency practice 
rather than differences in the inci- 
dence of divorce and legal separation 
in the general population. In some 
States, deprivation of support or care 
by reason of the absence of a parent 
might be established immediately 
after a divorce decree was granted, 
while in other States this eligibility 
factor was not established until some 
time, ranging from 3 months to a 
year, had elapsed. Or the child of an 
able-bodied divorced father might re- 
ceive aid in some States only if the 
mother was unable by law to compel 
him to support the child. 

For every 100 families in which the 
father was dead, the number in which 
the children were deprived of parental 
support or care because the father 
was not married to the mother ranged 
from 8 in Utah to 53 in the District 
of Columbia. This wide range, al- 
though somewhat affected by State 
differences in the extent of illegiti- 
macy, apparently was primarily the 
result of varying community attitudes 
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toward providing assistance to needy 
illegitimate children. 


Incapacity of Father 


In 22 percent of the families, the 
father was incapacitated and in most 
cases he was at home. The range, per 
100 families in which the father was 
dead, was from 31 in Illinois to 110 in 
West Virginia (chart 1). 

The variation was due less to dif- 
ferences in the prevalence of inca- 
pacity among the population than to 
the State definitions of physical or 
mental incapacity, which varied as 
to the degree, character, and duration 
of incapacity required for a determi- 
nation of eligibility. In one State, for 
example, the parent must have been 
totally and relatively permanently 
incapacitated, while another State 
had no requirements as to degree or 
duration of incapacity but empha- 
sized the “dependency ensuing” from 
incapacity. In one State, children 
were ineligible for aid if the par- 
ent had refused recommended san- 
atorium care, and a child whose 
parent is mentally incapacitated is 
eligible for aid only if the par- 
ent is institutionalized. The re- 
quired duration of incapacity varied 
from 3 to 6 months in all States ex- 
cept one, where the incapacity must 
have been expected to continue for 
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a year. Some agencies assisted fam- 
ilies in establishing their eligibility by 
arranging and paying for the neces- 
sary medical examinations to deter- 
mine incapacity, while others left it 
entirely to the applicant to obtain the 
required medical report. Some agen- 
cies relied solely on the medical state- 
ment, while others considered social, 
psychological, and occupational fac- 
tors as well. Lack of specific instruc- 
tions as to the various steps to be 
taken in determining eligibility in 
cases of incapacity led frequently to 
variations in practice among local 
units. 

The various restrictions on eligibil- 
ity and the lack of specific provisions 
in some States tended to deny assist- 
ance to needy children although they 
had an incapacitated parent, and the 
State differences in the relative num- 
ber of aided children with an incapac- 
itated parent indicate that many such 
children were not receiving aid. 
Greater advantage might be taken of 
the provisions of the Social Security 
Act so that aid to dependent children 
would better meet the needs of chil- 
dren deprived of support or care be- 
cause of the disability of one or both 
of their parents. 


Relatives Maintaining Home 

Current thinking about aid to de- 
pendent children emphasizes that the 
needs of the individual child are 
served only as the needs of the family 
group as a whole are met. The essen- 
tial character of aid to dependent 
children as a family program is un- 
derscored by the fact that all but 7 
percent of the children aided were liv- 
ing with one or both of their parents, 
and most of the rest were living with 
a grandparent, aunt, or uncle. The 
fact that more than one-fourth of the 
children were living with both par- 
ents indicates increased recognition 
of needy children who are deprived of 
support or care because of the in- 
capacity of a parent. Nine out of 10 


| 
Percent of | 


familiesin | Percent of 
aietive wit when which chil- | _ children 
child wee livine dren were living with 
: living with | specified 
specified relative 
relative 
Mother 69. 2 66. 6 
Both parents 19. 6 25. 1 
Neither parent 9.6 6.6 
7 


Father 1.6 1. 


children receiving aid to dependent 
children were living with their moth- 
ers, and almost 3 out of 10 were liv- 
ing with both parents. Relatively 
few of the children were living with 
the father only. 

The proportion of families in which 
children were living with either or 
both parents or with some other rela- 
tive varied markedly among the 
States. For families in which children 
were living with their mother only, 
the range was from less than 57 per- 
cent in Louisiana, which provided for 
a relatively large number of children 
with incapacitated fathers in the 
home, to more than 82 percent in the 
District of Columbia; for those in 
which children were living with both 
parents, variations ranged from less 
than 10 percent in Illinois to 33 per- 
cent in West Virginia. Aid to depend- 
ent children is seldom used to assist 
children deprived of support or care 
because of the absence or death of the 
mother. The proportion of families 
in which the children were living with 
the father only ranged from 0.3 per- 
cent in the District of Columbia to 3.2 
percent in Oklahoma. These small 
proportions raise a question whether, 
in order to meet the needs of this 
group of children, some States might 
more often provide aid to needy chil- 
dren living with their fathers only. 
State variations for families in which 
the children were living with some rel- 
ative other than a parent ranged from 
6.0 percent in South Dakota to 13.2 
percent in Nebraska. 


Characteristics of Children 


Race 


Of*the children aided in the 16 
States combined, as in the child popu- 
lation of these States and in the coun- 
try as a whole, the majority were 
white. This was also the case, in 
varying degree, in each of the States 
except the District of Columbia, where 
Negro children constituted nearly 85 
percent of the children receiving aid. 


Percentage 
distribution of— 


Race 
Children 
aidec 


Child popu- 
lation 


White__._. - 78.6 RS, 
Negro 20.1 11.1 
Indian and other nonwhite 1.3 me 


But as would be expected because of 
the generally better economic status 
of the white population, the relative 
number of white children aided was 
less than that for Negro and other 
nonwhite children. 

The economically disadvantaged 
position of Negroes and other non- 
white persons should result in 
their constituting a disproportion- 
ately large number of the benefici- 
aries of any program designed to meet 
financial need. Furthermore, the 
higher death and sickness rates and 
the greater incidence of broken 
homes among Negroes and other non- 
white persons tend to bring relatively 
more children from such homes 
within the group for which aid to de- 
pendent children is intended to pro- 
vide support. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in the 16 States com- 
bined as many as 52 Negro children 
per 1,000 in the population and 47 
Indian children per 1.000 were ap- 
proved for assistance, as compared 
with 25 per 1,000 white children. 

Nevertheless, in some States, needy 
Negro and Indian children did not 
have the same opportunity as white 
children to obtain aid to dependent 
children. The variation among the 
States was much more marked for 
these children than for white. In 
the 10 States with more than 5,000 
Negro children in the population, the 
proportions aided ranged from 14 per 
1,000 in North Carolina to 173 in 
Illinois, while the corresponding pro- 
portions for white children varied 
from 5 per 1,000 in the District of 
Columbia to 45 in West Virginia. 

While the rate for Negro children 
was as much as 10 times that for 
white children in the District of Co- 
lumbia and Illinois, it was only a little 
higher in Louisiana and West Vir- 
ginia; in Arkansas it was the same, 
and in North Carolina it was less 
than that for white children. 

In the 6 States with more than 5,000 
Indian children in the population, the 
rates for these children ranged from 
less than 1 per 1,000 in Arizona to 117 
in Montana, while the range for white 
children varied from 17 in North 
Carolina to 44in Oklahoma. Despite 
the effects on the extent of need 


among Indian children of such fac- 
tors as the proportion of Indians living 
on reservations and the availability of 
other resources—tribal funds, board- 
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ing schools for the children, and so 
on—it seems apparent that in Arizona, 
which was assisting 36 per 1,000 white 
children, aid to dependent children 
was not available to the same degree 
to Indian children as to other needy 
children. 


Age 

Twenty percent of the children in 
the families receiving aid were under 
school age, 37 percent were 6 to 1l 
years, and 43 percent were 12 to 17 
years old. Proportionately there 
were more older children and fewer 
in the youngest age group than were 
found in the general population of 
the 16 States. The smaller percent- 
age of children under age 6 is due to 
the fact that 1-child families, in 
which the child is likely to be very 
young, are less likely to be in need 
than families with several children. 

The maximum age for eligibility 
under the program affected the pro- 
portion of children aged 16-17. At 
the time of the study, 6 of the 16 
States—Arizona, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, and South Dakota—still had a 
maximum age of 16 as provided in 
the Social Security Act before the 
1939 amendments extended the pro- 
visions to children aged 16 and 17 who 
are attending school regularly.‘ 


Children Not Approved for Aid 


Not all the children of eligible age 
in the families receiving assistance 
are approved for aid. Some, although 
they would qualify under the Social 
Security Act, are not eligible under 
the provisions of the State in which 
they live. For example, Missouri re- 
quired school attendance as a condi- 
tion of eligibility for children 14 and 
15 years of age; some children under 
16 who were not attending school were 
therefore ineligible in that State. 
Other children are ineligible because 
they are self-supporting or have some 
other means of support—for example, 
children in a self-supporting family 
with whom a child approved for aid 
is living. 

A second group of children are not 
approved for aid although eligible un- 
der the State plan. When the agency 
has insufficient funds to meet in full 


In Wisconsin, which has an age limit 
of 21 years, assisting children over 16 is 
optional with the counties. 
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the amount of need it has determined, 


it sometimes establishes the eligibility 


of and certifies only the number of 
children necessary to justify the 
monthly payment to be approved, al- 
though more children may benefit 
from the payment. The same thing 
may occur even when need is fully 
met, if the agency has such low stand- 
ards for determining need that few 
payments are made at the maximum 
amounts permitted by the State. 
Likewise, in States that have maxi- 
mums higher than or the same as 
those set by the Federal act for Fed- 
eral matching—$18 a month for 1 
child and $12 for each additional 
child—approval of only the number 
of children necessary to obtain full 
Federal matching may be all that is 
required. 

In some instances, children born 
or returned from foster care after the 
family has been approved for assist- 
ance are not certified for aid. This 
practice does not always deprive the 
family of additional assistance. A 
few States have a maximum limit on 
the total payment to a family, which 
would at times prevent increasing 
the payment to cover the needs of an 
additional dependent child. In all 
these situations, as long as lack of 
funds or maximum limitations on the 
total payment make it impossible to 
provide for the needs of all the chil- 
dren in the family, it may seem fruit- 
less in the individual case to under- 
take the additional work involved in 
approving for aid all eligible children 
in the family. 

On the other hand, this practice 
leads to an understatement of the 
number of children supported at least 
In part by the program and an over- 


* statement of the amount of assist- 


ance provided for each child. Con- 
sequently, the needs of all children 
dependent on assistance are not fully 
known and cannot be taken into con- 
sideration in planning for the financ- 
ing of the program. Only when the 
eligibility of all children in the fam- 
ily is determined, and all found eligi- 
ble are certified, can the basic facts 
concerning the number of eligible 
children in need of aid be known and 
used in planning and administering 
the program. 

Almost 9 percent of the children 
under 16 years of age in the families 
aided in the 16 States had not been 


approved for aid—the proportion 
ranging from a little more than 2 per- 
cent in Massachusetts to almost 20 
percent in North Carolina. The 
highest proportion unapproved was 
found among the children under 6 
years of age. 

Relatively more nonwhite than 
white children were not approved in 
each age group. Greater difficulty in 
satisfying agency requirements as to 
evidence of age or relationship to the 
payee in determining eligibility of 
nonwhite children accounts only in 
part for this difference. The percent 
of children of specified age who were 
not approved for assistance, by race, 
was as follows: 








Percent of children not ap- 
camosccieasion 

tal ‘hite | Nonwhite 

_ Sepeeniadecaed —E 
Under 16 years a 8.8 7.7 12.3 
Under 6 years 17.4 | 16.3 | 20.3 
6-11 years al 6.1 5.3 | 8.7 
12-15 years 4 6.3 5.5 9.8 


Of the approximately 7,700 children 
aged 12-15 years not approved for 
aid, only 540, most of them 14 and 15 
years old, were out of school and were 
working. 

In the 10 States in the study that 
aided children up to age 18 or above, 
more than a third of those aged 16 
and 17 had not been approved for 
aid. A higher proportion of unap- 
proved children would be expected 
among boys and girls of these ages 
than among younger children, be- 
cause relatively more of them are 
working and supporting themselves 
or are ineligible because they have 
dropped out of school. Twenty per- 
cent of the 16 and 17-year-olds not 
approved for aid, however, were 
attending school. The _ relatively 
greater difficulty of proving the age 
of older children and the necessity for 
determining their school attendance 
may result in a tendency to approve 
younger rather than older children in 
the States where not all the eligible 
children are approved for aid. 


Effect of the School Attendance 
Requirement 


In the 10 States providing aid to 
dependent children 16 and 17 years of 
age if they were attending school, 80 
percent of the children of these ages 
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who were not approved for aid were 
not in school. More than half of that 
number were not working, despite the 
variety of jobs available to young 
people at the time of the study. Pre- 
sumably, therefore, many of them 
would have been eligible for assist- 
ance if they had been attending 
school. 

The number of older children who 
were found to be neither working nor 
attending school points up the im- 
portance of the Social Security 
Board’s recommendation that the re- 
quirement of school attendance for 
children 16 and 17 years of age be 
deleted from the Social Security Act. 
This requirement was intended to,en- 
courage young people to continue 
their education until at least age 18. 
It is now evident, however, that the 
requirement is not enough to facili- 
tate school attendance without other 
measures to increase the availability 
of school facilities and to provide, 
either through increased assistance 
payments or otherwise, for the costs 
of school attendance. At the same 
time the requirement interferes with 
the program’s fulfilling its assistance 
function for children in some situa- 
tions. It results in the denial of 
assistance to needy children under 
the age of 18 who for one reason or 
another can neither attend school 
nor get a job and support them- 
selves. 


Characteristics of Families 


Dependent children receiving as- 
sistance do not necessarily live alone 
with a parent or other relative acting 
in the place of a parent. The so- 
called “assistance group’’—the chil- 
dren approved for aid and the parent, 
parents, or relative in loco parentis— 
often is part of a larger family group. 
What then is the size and composi- 
tion of families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children? What family 
members are there in addition to par- 
ent and dependent children? 


Size of Families 


For the purposes of the study, the 
family was defined as a group of per- 
sons living together and sharing a 
common income. Self-supporting 


older children and other relatives 
were considered as members of the 
family and the economic unit, even 


though they paid a fixed amount for 
board and room instead of pooling 
their income with that of the other 
members. 

The families assisted by aid to de- 
pendent children in the 16 States, as 
a whole, averaged 4.5 persons—2.4 
children approved for aid, 0.4 children 
under 18 years not approved, and 1.7 
adults. The States varied consider- 
ably in the number of persons per 
family, with a range from 4.1 in Iili- 
nois and Massachusetts to 5.0 in West 
Virginia. 

Composition of Families 

More than half the families were 
composed only of the “assistance 
group.” In about one-third of the 
families including members other 
than the assistance group, the addi- 
tional members were children under 
age 18 or persons aged 65 and over; 
the other two-thirds included adults 
between the ages of 18 and 65. The 
proportion of families containing per- 
sons in addition to the assistance 
group is affected by a State’s maxi- 
mum age limit for aid to dependent 
children and its practice in regard 
to approving all eligible children in 
the family. In the 6 States with an 
age limit of 16 years, 56 percent of 
the families contained additional per- 
sons, as compared with about 45 per- 
cent in the other 10 States. In the 
16 States combined, 17 percent of all 
the families had children under 18 
years of age who were brothers or 
sisters of the children aided but were 
not themselves approved for aid. 
Owing to marked differences in the 
practice of approving all eligible 
children in the family, however, the 
range varied from 6 percent in Utah 
to 37 percent in North Carolina. 


As would be expected, families as- 
sisted by aid to dependent children 
have fewer adults and more children 
than the usual family. Less than 
two-fifths of the members of the fam- 
ilies studied, as compared with more 
than two-thirds in families in the 
general population, were aged 18 or 
over. Sixty-nine percent of these 
adults were parents or relatives in 
loco parentis, 13 percent were broth- 
ers and sisters, and 18 percent were 
other relatives. The majority of the 
adults, especially among nonwhite 
families, were women. Approximately 
four-fifths of the parents or rela- 


tives in loco parentis, in contrast to 
only half of all other adults in the 
family, were women. 


Number of Children in Families 


One-fourth of the families had only 
one child under 18 years, slightly 
more than one-fourth had two chil- 
dren, and a little less than half had 
three or more children. This repre- 
sents a smaller proportion of 1-child 
families and a larger proportion of 
families with 3 or more children than 
was found in the general population 
in the 16 States. Presumably, the 
overrepresentation of large families 
reflects the fact that a family with 
only 1 child lacking normal parental 
support can usually get along more 
easily than a family with several chil- 
dren. Nevertheless, as already noted, 
it is apparent that the States vary 
somewhat in regard to accepting 1- 
child families for aid. 


Employment and Employability 
of Family Members 


When the study was made, the Na- 
tion’s war-production machine was 
moving into high gear, and the de- 
mand for labor affected both the em- 
ployability and the employment status 
of the families receiving aid. Many 
families whose members found work 
easily and who were located in areas 
of labor demand no longer needed to 
depend on assistance. Those on the 
assistance rolls at the time of the 
study probably were of more limited 
employability than those who had 
gone off the rolls and yet were more 
employable than families receiving 
assistance in the later war years. Un- 
doubtedly, mounting demands for 
manpower had already led to the em- 
ployment of some workers of only 
marginal employability and of per- 
sons not normally in the labor force. 
Both the employment status and the 
earnings of family members were 
undoubtedly affected by labor-market 
conditions prevailing during the war. 


Employment Status of Adults 


The composition and character of 
the families aided, in which mothers 
of young children and incapacitated 
fathers constitute a large proportion 
of the adults, would lead one to ex- 
pect rather limited possibilities of em- 
ployment, although undoubtedly more 
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Chart 2.—Employment status of persons 18 years and over, in families assisted by aid to 
dependent children, 16 States, October 1, 1942 
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persons of restricted employability 
were working part time at the time of 
the study than would be expected in 
a period with a lower level of em- 
ployment. Information on employ- 
ment status, however, reflects not only 
the levels of industrial activity and 
employment current at the time but 
also the varying practices of States 
in regard to the types of families ac- 
cepted for aid and the extent to which 
families with incapacitated parents 
were assisted. 

Sixty percent of the adults in the 
families in the study were considered 
unavailable for work. They were 
either needed to maintain the home 
and care for children or ill persons 
in the family or were themselves too 
incapacitated by a mental or physical 
handicap to be employed. A few 
young adults were attending school, 
and so were not available for employ- 
ment. The proportion unavailable 
for work ranged from 45 percent in 
North Carolina to 79 percent in West 
Virginia, where a relatively large pro- 
portion of the families had an inca- 
pacitated parent. Only 28 percent of 


the adults—ranging from 9 percent in 
West Virginia to 47 percent in Ar- 
kansas—were employed either full or 
part time. Twelve percent were un- 
employed, 


although available for 


] AVAILABLE 





aed UNAVAILABLE 


work. The smallest proportion un- 
employed (4 percent) was found in 
Massachusetts, a State with diversi- 
fied industry providing a variety of 
employment opportunities during the 
war; the largest proportion (17 per- 
cent) was found in Utah, which had 
relatively less war production (chart 
23. 

Relatively more men than women 
and nonwhite than white adults in 
the families were working or were 
available for work. Relatively more 
mothers than other women in the 
families were unavailable for work. 
The percentage distribution of the 
different family members 18 years of 
age and over who were working, 
available for work, or unavailable was 
as follows: 





| Percentage distribution of family 

















members 
Family 

members seateiee (t aaa 
a Available |Unavailable 

Working | ‘for work | for work 
DOOR cane 40.9 | 14.4 44.7 
Fathers___...- 13.5 13. 2 73.3 
Brothers__-_--- 65.8 19.8 14.4 
2 60.0 12,5 27.5 
Wome’ -. 22.7 11.7 65.6 
Mothers...--- 19.0 10.8 70. 2 
Sisters_...... 50.0 20.8 29. 2 
eee 22.7 10.6 66.7 














Types of Employment 

Nearly three-fifths of the employed 
adults were working only part time— 
less than 30 hours a week—or were 
self-employed in their own business 
or onafarm. Doubtless, much of the 
self-employment was also part time. 
Less than 40 percent of the employed 
adults had full-time jobs: 


Percentage 
distribution 


3 of employed 

Type of Employment adults 
ee eee 100. 0 
ae ee 39.7 
eo eg ye 32.8 
SS 25. 6 
i 2° 5 ) ) een 1.9 


At prewar employment levels, part- 
time employment would probably not 
have been available to so large a per- 
centage of family members. The 
only significant difference in type of 
employment as between men and 
women and white and nonwhite per- 
sons was that a much larger propor- 
tion of white than nonwhite women 
were employed full time or were self- 
employed. 

Few mothers of dependent children 
(ess than 5 percent) were working 
full time in private employment and 
fewer (less than 3 percent) were un- 
employed but available for full-time 
work without restrictions as to the 
type or conditions of work. Ten per- 
cent were employed part time, 5 per- 
cent were self-employed, and 6 per- 
cent were unemployed but available 
for part-time work. 

Most of the fathers considered 
available for work had a disability, 
either physical or mental, which re- 
stricted the kind of work they could 
do. This group, plus the fathers who 
were totally incapacitated for work, 
represented more than 83 percent of 
all fathers in the home. Of the small 
group of fathers who were working, 
only 26 percent were employed full 
time in private employment; 41 per- 
cent were working part time, and the 
rest were self-employed or working 
on WPA or NYA projects. 


Employment Status of Children 


The continuous withdrawal from 
civilian employment of young men of 
military age for service in the armed 
forces created a new demand for 
workers under the draft age of 18. 
The absorption of skilled workers by 
the war industries resulted in new job 
opportunities for inexperienced and 
untrained workers, at good wages. 
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Employers who had previously had no 
interest in hiring young persons of 
the ages covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and State child labor 
laws had begun to employ children of 
school age. Many young persons left 
school for full-time jobs. Some 
worked only during school vacations. 
Others worked part time while attend- 
ing school. A great many children of 
school age were used as emergency 
farm workers, especially to pick fruit 
and vegetables during the harvesting 
seasons. This was particularly true 
early in the war before other, more 
efficient sources of agricultural labor 
were organized. 

These conditions had their impact 
on the children in families assisted by 
aid to dependent children. In some 
instances, the employment of family 
members under age 18 brought in suf- 
ficient income to make assistance no 
longer necessary. In others, the new 
or increased earnings of the children 
in the family served to make the fam- 
ily income, which had _ consisted 
chiefly of the assistance payment, 
more nearly adequate. 

Information was obtained in the 
study on whether the children, even 
though they were attending school, 
did any work for pay outside the home 
or a family enterprise during the last 
week of the survey month. The study 
was made in a fall month when school 
may or may not have been in session. 
Nearly one-tenth of all the children 
6 to 17 years of age in the families 
receiving assistance in the 16 States 
were employed at least part time. 
Nearly 28 percent of the 16 and 17- 
year-olds and nearly 13 percent of 
those who were 14 and 15 years of age 
were working. 

The variation among the States in 
the employment of children in the 
family is shown by the following 
ranges in the relative number of 
children in each age group who were 
employed: 








Percent of employed children in each 
age group 

Age ‘peace: Gein ei 

Total, 16| Lowest per- | Highest 

States cent percent 
_—_——_—_ — _ _- — — 
6-17 years. 8.9 | 1.7 (W. Va.) | 26.8 (Ark.) 
6-11 years__ | 29) 0 (W. Va.) | 15.8 (Ark.) 
12-13 years__| 6510 (W.Va 27.8 (Ark.) 
14-15 years. _| 12.9} 1.0 (W. Va.) | 36.5 (Ark.) 
16-17 years. 27.8 | 10.4(W. Va.) | 54.2(Ariz.) 


| 





Arkansas had the highest percent- 
age of children employed in each of 
the age groups under 16, probably be- 
cause of the extensive use of young 
children in agriculture, especially in 
picking cotton. Oklahoma, Arizona, 
and North Carolina, all of which 
raise types of crops in which children 
work, also showed considerable em- 
ployment of children of all ages. On 
the other hand, in West Virginia, 
which consistently. had the lowest 
percentage of employed children, the 
major industry is coal mining, in 
which the employment of young per- 
sons is strictly prohibited. In Massa- 
chusetts, an industrial State with 
good standards for child labor, almost 
none of the children under 16 were 
working, but nearly 30 percent of 
those 16 and 17 years of age were 
employed. In the District of Colum- 
bia very few children in the younger 
ages worked, but nearly 44 percent of 
those 16 and 17 years had jobs, re- 
flecting at least in part the fact 
that the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the chief source of employ- 
ment in the area, is not to employ 
persons under 16 years of age. 

In each of the age groups under 17, 
a larger proportion of the nonwhite 
than of the white children worked. 


| Percent of employed chil- 


dren in each age group 
Age ras neck ae a, 

White Nonwhite 
6-17 years __- 8.6 10.3 
6-11 vears 2.5 4.5 
PI I ech dt 5.9 8.9 
14-15 vears 12. 1 16. 1 
27.5 28.8 


16-17 years ain 27. 


Of all the children between 6 and 
18 years receiving aid to dependent 
children, almost 7 percent were work- 
ing. Probably much of this employ- 
ment was part time, outside of school 
hours. On the other hand, nearly 30 
percent of the children in those ages 
who were not approved for assistance 
were employed. 


Incomes of Aided Families 
The assistance payment is fre- 


quently not the sole source of income 
of a family but supplements small 
amounts of income from other sources, 
either in cash or kind. The amounts 
of assistance payments alone, there- 
fore, do not serve as a gauge of what 
families have to live on. Eight of the 


States in the study ° collected informa- 
tion on the total family income, the 
first available information of this 
kind for aid to dependent children.® 
Since so few States made this part of 
the study, the findings do not neces- 
sarily represent the situation in all 
families receiving aid. The income 
reported was that of all members of 
the family group described earlier, in- 
cluding on the average 2.1 persons in 
addition to the children approved for 
aid. Since nearly half the families 
included financially independent per- 
sons in addition to the assistance 
group, the information on total in- 
come cannot be related to the group 
receiving assistance. It does indi- 
cate, however, the general level of 
family living shared by the children 
receiving aid. 

Cash income.—In a war year in 
which, as has already been seen, there 
were unusual job opportunities for 
workers of marginal employability, 
the total monthly cash income for the 
average family of 4.5 persons was $63. 
Many of these families also had some 
income in kind, such as rent-free liv- 
ing quarters, farm or garden produce, 
or surplus food under the food stamp 
plan. 

Despite this additional income, it is 
apparent that, in view of the marked 
rise in living costs which had already 
taken place when the study was made, 
the aided children were growing up 
under conditions of poverty. This 
conclusion is supported by a compari- 
son of the average total income and a 
crude estimate of the monthly cost of 
living at a maintenance level for the 
average aided family of 4.5 persons in 
certain cities. This estimate, derived 
from the cost of the maintenance 
budget—which provides for more than 
a “minimum of subsistence”—for the 
4-person family published by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, was available 
as of December 15, 1942, for the fol- 
lowing cities in States participating 
in the study of incomes: 


a en ea a ee eS $133 
District of Columbia_.............. 138 
Fe 129 
hee 


5 Arkansas, District of Columbia, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, Montana, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Wisconsin. 

*For findings of a study made by the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance on resources of widow and child 
beneficiaries in seven cities, see the Bulle- 
tin, November 1945, pp. 14-26. 
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Since living costs are somewhat lower 
in rural than in urban areas in the 
States in which the cities—other than 
the District of Columbia—are located, 
these amounts to some extent over- 
state the average cost of this budget. 

The majority of the families in the 
eight States combined had income 
both from public and private sources. 
About 28 percent had no cash income 
other than the assistance payment, 
though more than half of this group 
had some nonmonetary income. Con- 
sequently, only 11 percent of all the 
families were entirely dependent on 
aid to dependent children. 

Under the favorable economic con- 
ditions obtaining at the time of the 
study, earnings constituted almost as 
important a source of cash income to 
the families as the assistance pay- 
ment. Nearly 40 percent of the total 
cash income of the families in seven 
States combined came from earnings, 
while the assistance payment repre- 
sented a little more than half." 


Percentage 

Source of income distribution of 
total cash income 
UGG, FT BRR ccccicentmacan Be 
Aid to dependent children________-_- 51.3 
ee a 
Other publie assistance____.__-_-___ 
Contributions from relatives___.____ 2.3 
Pensions, social insurance, ete____-- 1.5 
Investments or property___--_-_____ » 
ee 1.6 


Of the average monthly total in- 
come of $63, about $29 came from 
earnings, contributions from relatives, 
pensions, and other sources, while $34 
came from public aid—$32 from aid 
to dependent children. 

Owing largely to variations among 
the States in the amount of the as- 
sistance payment, the States differed 
considerably in the average amount of 
the cash income of the families, as 
well as in the sources of such income 
(chart 3). 

The average total cash income 
ranged among the eight States from 
less than $30 in Arkansas, where aid 
to dependent children constituted less 
than 53 percent of the cash income, to 
more than $100 in Massachusetts, 
where 62 percent of the cash income 
of families was derived from the as- 
sistance payment. More than half 
the families in Arkansas, North Caro- 
lina, and Oklahoma had less than $40 
per month in cash, while almost half 


™Complete data on source of income for 
Missouri were not available. 


Chart 3.— Average amount of cash income per family assisted by aid to dependent children, 
by specified type of income, 8 States, October 1942 
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in Wisconsin had more than $70 and 
in Massachusetts, over $80. The 
higher amount in Massachusetts is 
partly due to the practice of providing 
for medical care in the money pay- 
ment. 

State differences in the maximum 
age at which children were eligible for 
aid and in the proportion of families 
including self-supporting persons out- 
side the assistance group contributed 
to differences in the amount of the 
family income in the various States. 
As might be expected from the varia- 
tion in income from private sources 
among different races, Negro families 
had a lower average total cash in- 
come than white families in all the 
States except Arkansas for which this 
computation could be made. For the 
8 States combined, the average total 
cash income for Negro families was 
less than $68,° as compared with more 
than $71 for white families. In all 
States but Arkansas the difference be- 
tween the averages for Negro and for 
white families ranged from less than 
$3 in Missouri to about $18 in Massa- 
chusetts, which has relatively fewer 
large Negro families. In Arkansas, 
where the average Negro family is 
larger than the average white family, 
the total cash income averaged about 
$6 more for the Negro families. 

About three-fifths of the families 
aided in the survey month had some 


8 Adjusted to compensate for variation 
among States in the proportion of Ne- 
groes in the recipient population. 


earnings in addition to wages, such as 
payments from boarders or lodgers 
and proceeds from the sale of crops. 
In Arkansas, Missouri, and North 
Carolina about 70 percent of the fam- 
ilies had earnings from private em- 
ployment. In Arkansas and North 
Carolina this high proportion un- 
doubtedly reflected to some extent 
pressure to get work because of the 
inadequacy of the assistance payment. 
These two States had the highest pro- 
portion of working mothers—47 per- 
cent in Arkansas and 40 percent in 
North Carolina. North Carolina also 
had a high proportion of families 
with adults besides the supervising 
relative. Average earnings for fami- 
lies with such income ranged among 
the States from $17 in Arkansas to 
$98 in Massachusetts, where the 
smallest proportion of the farnilies 
had earnings. 

Less than 10 percent of the families 
had help from relatives outside the 
home or from friends. Few had other 
private sources of cash income. 

Aid to dependent children, which is 
paid in cash without restrictions on 
how the family must spend it, was the 
most important single source of cash 
income. The median payment was 
$25 in the eight States combined and 
ranged from a little more than half 
this amount in Arkansas and North 
Carolina to more than $60 in Massa- 
chusetts. In each of the eight States, 
there was little difference in the aver- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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The First Two Years of Social Insurance in 


Mexico 


By Wilbur J. Cohen* 


MEXICO’S COMPREHENSIVE Social In- 
surance Act was signed by President 
Avila Camacho on December 31, 1942, 
and promulgated on January 19, 1943. 
Contributions became effective in the 
Federal District on January 1, 1944; 
in March 1945 the law was extended 
to the municipality of Puebla, State 
of Puebla, and in August 1945 to the 
municipality of Monterrey, State of 
Nueva Leén. This year has seen a 
further extension to the municipality 
of Guadalajara, State of Jalisco, un- 
der decree of March 1, 1946, and ar- 
rangements are now being made for 
the inclusion of other industrial com- 
munities. 

In its first 2 years of operation the 
program has made remarkable prog- 
ress. Contributions are being col- 
lected currently from 31,000 employ- 
ers and 288,000 employees in the 3 
areas of operation (table 1). Approx- 
imately 750,000 persons, dependents 
included, are insured for health bene- 
fits. The Mexican Social Insurance 
Institute owns and operates the great 
majority of its medical facilities. In 
the Federal District it has 14 clinics, 
5 sanatoria, 107 factory medical posts, 
5 analysis laboratories, 5 pharmacies, 
and other facilities, including special 
laboratories. In addition, a mater- 
nity hospital of 260 beds is nearing 
completion, and plans have been pre- 
pared for several additional hospitals. 
A few private units still provide health 
insurance benefits through contract 
with the Institute, but these services 
in December 1945 represented only 3 
percent of all services provided. 

By the end of 1945, approximately 
8.6 million medical and pharmaceuti- 
cal services had been furnished. The 
Institute employed 808 doctors, 215 
pharmacists and laboratory techni- 


*Assistant Director, Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics. The author ob- 
tained the information in this article 
while in Mexico in July 1945, attending 


the meeting of the Permanent Inter- 


American Committee on Social Security. 
He is indebted to Carl Farman, Division 
of Coordination Studies, Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics, for help in analyz- 
ing and verifying the data. 


cians, and 615 nurses, midwives, and 
medical social workers. These, with 
1,521 administrative employees and 
62 serving in an executive capacity, 
made a total personnel of 3,221 in the 
Federal District.’ 

Under the capable leadership of 
Ignacio Garcia Téllez, Director Gen- 
eral of the Institute, great progress 
has also been made in obtaining the 
cooperation of employers, employees, 
the medical profession, and the public 
in the administration of the law. 

The Mexican law provides cash 
sickness, maternity, and disability 
benefits; medical services (including 
hospitalization, drugs, dental care, 
and laboratory services) for the in- 
sured individual and his wife and 
dependent children; old-age and sur- 
vivor benefits; and workmen’s acci- 
dent compensation. Contributions to- 
taling 12 percent of wages are collected 
for these benefits, exclusive of work- 
men’s accident compensation, as fol- 
lows: 3 percent from employees, 6 
percent from employers, and 3 percent 
from the Federal Government. In 
addition, the employer pays the entire 
cost of workmen’s compensation, 
which is determined separately. 


Administrative Organization 


Chart 1 shows the general adminis- 
trative organization of the Mexican 
Social Insurance Institute. An out- 
standing feature of the Mexican law, 
as of other social insurance laws in 
Latin America and in certain Euro- 
pean countries, is the autonomous 
character of the Institute. In the 
United States the Social Security 
Board is a regular agency of the Fed- 
eral Government. The Mexican So- 
cial Insurance Institute has a some- 
what different status, difficult to 
define but apparently designed to give 
it all the advantages of both a Govern- 
ment and a private agency, though 
actually it is neither. 

It is an autonomous corporation op- 
erating under the legislation by which 


1The personnel at Puebla and Monter- 
rey totaled 227 and 155, respectively. 


it was created to carry on a “public 
national service”—as social insurance 
is defined in article 1 of the law. Its 
governing body, the General Assembly 
of 30 members serving terms of 6 
years, is composed equally of repre- 
sentatives of labor, management, and 
the Government. So, too, are the 
Technical Board of 9 members (in ad- 
dition to the Director General) and 
the Supervisory Committee of 3 mem- 
bers, all elected by the General As- 
sembly. The President of the Repub- 
lic appoints the Director General of 
the Institute and one-third of the 
members of the General Assembly. 
Organizations of workers and those 
of employers appoint their own mem- 
bers of the Assembly. However, in 
accordance with a transitional pro- 
vision under the Social Insurance Act, 
the President named the labor and 
management as well as the Govern- 
ment members of the Technical 
Board. The law conferred on this 
Board the powers of the General As- 
sembly and Supervisory Committee 
for the first 2 years of the program’s 
operation. 

The Institute is completely autono- 
mous in such matters as selection of 
personnel, general administrative 
policies, and—subject to the general 
legal provisions on investments and 
other matters—the management of 
its funds. While the Social Insurance 
Act sets forth penalties for failure of 
employers and members of the staff 
of the Institute to abide by the law, 
the Institute has wide latitude in issu- 
ing regulations on numerous substan- 
tive matters not spelled out in the law. 
For instance, the Institute may enter 
into contracts for voluntary and ad- 
ditional insurance, subject to such 
special conditions and scales as it may 
establish, provided that these are ap- 
proved by the Ministry of Labor and 
Social Welfare. 

The major significance of this 
autonomy is considered to be the sepa- 
ration of the Social Insurance Insti- 
tute from politics. It is pointed out, 
for example, that the social insurance 
organization can employ doctors with- 
out getting involved in the question of 
“state medicine,” since such doctors 
are not Government employees but, 
rather, employees of a corporate body, 
just as if they were employed by a 
corporation, business, university, hos- 
pital, or research center. 
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Chart 1.—General Organization of the Mexican Social Insurance Institute, January 1, 1946 








GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


30 persons; 10 representatives each of employers, 
employees, and the Federal Government. Ordi- 
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plus the Director General. 
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Occupational Injuries 

Another outstanding feature of the 
Mexican law is that compensation and 
medical care for occupational injuries 
are included as a part of the social in- 
surance program. The Social Insur- 
ance Institute not only collects the 
contributions for this program but 
also administers the benefits—both 
medical and cash. Private insurance 
companies have no connection with 
the program. 

The primary reason for integrating 
workmen’s compensation in the social 
insurance system, according to the 
Director General, Sefior Garcia Téllez, 
was the failure of the former system 
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to protect the rights of the worker, his 
family, and the community as a whole. 
Under a system in which the em- 
ployer and private insurance com- 
panies are responsible for providing 
the insurance protection, the Director 
General holds, major emphasis is 
placed on reducing benefit costs rather 
than on the care and cure of the in- 
jured workman. Moreover, contro- 
versies inevitably develop as_ to 
whether an injury, accident, or dis- 
ease is “work connected” or not. 
When medical care for both industrial 
and nonindustrial accidents and dis- 
ease is provided under the same ad- 
ministrative set-up, the workmen are 




















assured of prompt care irrespective 
of the cause of the injury or illness. 
The Mexican authorities are firmly 
convinced that this provision of their 
law will prove to be sound in practice 
and will be adopted by other nations. 
Venezuela, Paraguay, and Ecuador 
have already integrated their work- 
men’s compensation laws with the 
social insurance program, Brazil has 
issued regulations for the early 
achievement of that objective, and 
Costa Rica is considering such action. 


Coverage 
The Mexican law provides that the 
President of the Republic, on recom- 
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mendation of the Institute, may put 
all or any part of the benefits into 
effect on a given date and may deter- 
mine the geographic area in which 
the act will apply. The Institute 
took the bold step of recommending 
that the entire law be put into effect 
in the Federal District, instead of 
introducing the several parts of the 
program one at a time. 

At the end of November 1945, more 
than 287,000 workers were covered in 
the Federal District and by the Re- 
gional Funds of Puebla and Monter- 
rey. Table 1 shows the distribution, 
by industrial group, of employers and 
currently insured workers. Earlier 
information on the sex and age of 
workers registered in the Federal Dis- 
trict in December 1944 showed that 
76 percent were men and 24 percent 
women, while approximately two- 
thirds were under 33 years of age. 
The total numbers of covered per- 
sons on November 30, 1945, in the 
three regions of operation were: 











*pend- 
Region Total | Workers | Depend 
ents 
Total 744, 267 287, 856 456, 411 
Federal District 606, 250 233.173 | 378,077 
Puebla 60, 996 22. 591 38, 405 
Monterrey 77, 021 32, 092 44, 929 


The following tabulation shows the 
number and percent of covered em- 
ployees by wage classes up to the end 
of 1944: 





Daily wage 
(in pesos) 
Class Num- Per- 
Not ber cent 
More ieee | 
ore 
than than 
Welisscasesiee 286,690 | 100.0 
I | 3, 789 | 1.3 
II l 2; 16, 190 | 5.6 
III 2 3 | 69, 440 | 24.3 
BY. 3 | 4 | 67,803 | 23.7 
\ 4 | 6 | 61, 446 21.4 
VI 6 8 | 27, 261 | 9.5 
Vil 8 10 | 15, 467 5.4 
Vill 10 12 6, 615 2.3 
aS |) aoe FT 3. 5 


| 
| 


Approximately 30 percent of all 
registered workers received daily 
wages of not more than 3 pesos (60 
cents); about 55 percent received not 
more than 4 pesos (80 cents); and 
75 percent, not more than 6 pesos 
($1.20). Unpublished data for 1945 


indicate that in the second year of 
operation only about 7 percent of 


Table 1.—Number of employers and employees under the Mexican social insurance pro- 
gram, by type of activity, November 30, 1945 








| Employees 


| Employers 
Total | Total 
Type of activity otal |. Fed- ota Fed- 
— —| eral Men =" eral Mon- 
| ; Puebla , |... | Puebla) 7" 
Num-| Per- | po terrey | Num-| Per- foo ae 
ber | cent | ber | cent = 
Wek. 22/6. | 31,281} 100.0) 26,815] 2,167) 2,299'287,856) 100. 0,233,173) 22, 591| 32,092 
Agriculture, forestry, stock | | 
raising, and fishing. | 206 oF 161 45 | 2,599 -9| 2,402 197 
Mining, petroleum, and nat- | | | | 
ural gas 80 a 80) _- 2, 518 9 2,518 
Industry 9, 557 30.5) 7,964 845 748 163, 186 56. 7/125, 888| 17,729) 19, 569 
Communication and transpor- | | 
tation : . 4, 844 15.5} 4, 505 214 125) 27,083 9. 4| 24, 809 874! 1,400 
Commerce 15, 894 50.8) 13,567) 1,005) 1,322, 90, 685 31. 5) 76,199) 3, ¢ 10, 853 
Professions and liberal occupa- | | | | 
tions ; at 698 2.2 536 58 104, 1,780 -6) 1,352 158 270 
Other... 2} (t) 2 = 5} (@) | 5 
| | | 
1 Less than 0.05 percent. Source: Breve Compendio Estadistico, No. 2, 
January 1946, pp. 10-11. » 
the registered workers received daily earnings makes the retired worker 


wages of 3 pesos or less, almost 80 
percent earned from 3 to 8 pesos, and 
14 percent received 8 pesos or more. 
The minimum daily wage in the capi- 
tal is 3.65 pesos. 


Benefits 


The striking characteristic of the 
Mexican benefit formula for old-age, 
survivor, and permanent disability in- 
surance is the heavy weight given, in 
determining the amount of benefit, 
to the length of time during which 
insurance contributions have been 
paid. Every weekly contribution be- 
yond 200 paid by the Mexican worker 
increases his annual old-age or in- 
validity benefit by an equal amount. 
With continued insurance coverage— 
assuming 50 weekly contributions per 
year—the increment would result in 
doubling the basic benefit in about 
18 years. Under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance provisions in this 
country by contrast, the basic benefit 
is increased by 1 percent for each year 
of covered employment, that is, each 
year in which $200 or more of wages 
under the system was earned. After 
40 years of coverage, this increment 
would represent less than one-third of 
the total benefit amount. 

Both systems have a basic benefit 
that is weighted in favor of the low 
wage earner. The Mexican act speci- 
fies a minimum old-age and invalidity 
benefit of 30 pesos monthly, or 40 
percent of the first 75 pesos of 
monthly earnings. Under our Social 
Security Act, the first $50 of average 


eligible for a benefit equal to 40 per- 
cent of his wages (but not less than 
$10 a month). The basic benefit 
above the minimum under the Mexi- 
can law is about 20 percent of the 
wage; each full year of contributions 
after the first 200 weeks results in an 
increment averaging about 7 percent 
of the basic benefit. In the United 
States, the person earning wages of 
$75 a month receives a basic benefit 
of 30 percent (plus the increment), 
and the person earning $250 per 
month receives 16 percent (plus in- 
crement). 

An important difference between 
the laws of the United States and 
Mexico is that in this country the 
retirement benefit is increased by 
one-half when the insured individual 
has a wife 65 years of age or over. 
No such dependent’s benefit is pro- 
vided in the Mexican law. Thus, in 
the United States the retired worker 
with a wife would receive a basic ben- 
efit (exclusive of the increment) of 
45 percent of his wages if he had 
been earning $75 per month, and 24 
percent if he had been earning $250 
per month. Significant aspects of the 
cash benefits of the Mexican system 
are summarized in table 2. Benefits 
are expressed as a proportion of basic 
wage to permit comparison with plans 
of other countries. 


Eligibility Conditions 

Under the health insurance provi- 
sions of the Mexican law, mere pos- 
session of a social security account 
number entitles a worker and his 
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family to medical care, including 
surgery, hospitalization, and medi- 
cines. No period of contributions or 
employment is required. Eligibility 
for cash benefits during temporary 
disability requires only 6 weekly con- 
tributions during the 9 months im- 
mediately preceding the _ sickness. 
Cash maternity benefits are paid after 
30 weekly contributions during the 
10 months immediately preceding 
confinement. 

For the longer-run risks, 200 weekly 


contributions are required for per- 
manent disability and survivor bene- 
fits, and 700 for old-age benefits. 
Benefits for permanent disability and 
survivor insurance can become pay- 
able, therefore, at the end of 1947, 
and old-age benefits in 1957. The eli- 
gibility requirement for old-age bene- 
fits is equivalent to 14 years of contri- 
butions, a rather long time in com- 
parison with the period required 
under Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance in the United States. Here, 


Table 2.—Benefits as percent of basic wage and duration of benefits, Mexican social 
zmnsurance system 


percent ! 





unless other- | 


| 
of | | 


Benefits for 


ior hene 
dependents | Duration of benefits 





Worker: 
Temporary total disabil- 

ity. 
Permanent total disabil- | 6634 


ity. 
Permanent partial disa- | According to schedule in | } 
bility. Federal Labor Code.? 
Survivor: 
 , eee = ils eiatuidnucinredikct baad 
Children (whole or- | 203 penbiee 
phans). 
Parent (paid only if no | 22°%...................... 
wife or children qual- 
ify). 


Funeral grant_...._.....-| 1 month’s salary _- 


Occupational injuries 





T 


2 eS eee | During disability up to 
E 52 weeks. 
Pe During disability. 


Sea 


During disability. 


Life or until remarriage 
for widow; to age 16 
for child. 

To age 16.5 


| 20 percent of total dis- 
ability benefit for | 
} each half orphan. 


Life. 


| Lump sum. 





Sickness (nonoccupational) and maternity 


Temporary disability DP", <nudvndtonnnewmnninl 
Maternity (insured wo- | 40.......-............-.. 
man). 
100 


Nursing benefit (insured | 20..--- 
woman). 
Funeral grant 





--| None 7_. ...---| 26 weeks (from 7th dav). 
Pe ae 42 days before and after 
ee confinement. 
a 8 days before and 30 days 
} after confinement (if 
woman abstains from 
| paid work). 
ee Up to 6 months, 


Be ee ee mre em Lump sum. 





Invalidity, old-age, survivor 





Permanent disability - 20 plus 1.5 percent of basic | Nome_.............-- During disability. 
wage for fifth and subse- 
quent contribution 
vears.? 

Old-age....- ae 20 plus 1.5 percent of basic | None_-.............-- Life. 


wage wr fift 


sequent contribution 
Unemployment, ages 60 Not yet specified 1 
64. 
Survivor: 
Widow "!__...-.- 8 plus 0.6 percent of basic 


Wage r fifth 


Sequent 


vears 
Children (whole or- | 6 plus 0.45 percent of basic 
phans). wage for fifth and sub- 
sequent contribution | 
years. 


and sub- 
contribution 


h and sub- 


20 percent of benefit 
payable or paid for 
each half orphan.!? | 


Life or until remarriage 
for widow;! to age 16 
for child. 


sshelisnanthdbtitnlatechch didcinihetieasaaee | To age 16. 
| 


| | 
| } 





1 Approximate; wage 
classes. 

2 Amount based 
if less than 16 pes« 
times the annual be 


y sustained; 
sum equal to 5 













3Sum of survi nay not exceed 
amount of per ity per n. 
4In case of r p sum is paid equal to 






3 times the widow’s annual benefit. — é 
5 Or beyond age 15 if child is totally incapacitated. 
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6 Divided equally among dependent parents. 

7 Benefits suspended if insured is hospitalized; 
half benefit amount paid wife and children. 

§In cash or kind; if cash, may not exceed half 
normal maternity benefit. 

® Minimum benefit 30 pesos monthly. 

10 Will be specified in regulation later. 

1! May include common-law wife. 

12 Sum of survivors’ benefits may not exceed the 
amount paid or payable to the insured principal. 


the original eligibility period (for 
workers then near retirement age) 
was only 144 years when payment of 
benefits began in 1940; the maximum 
requirement of 10 years will be effec- 
tive in 1957 and thereafter. 

The eligibility conditions under the 
Mexican law may be summarized as 
follows: 

Weekly contributions to es- 
tablish eligibility 

None. 

6 during the 9 months im- 


mediately preceding sick- 


ness. 


Program 


Medical service 
Cash sickness benefit_-- 


Cash maternity benefit. 30 during the 10 months 
immediately preceding 
confinement. 

Old-age benefit _........ 700 

Permanent disability- 200. 

Survivor benefits....... 200. 


Old-age and permanent disability 
benefits are by law suspended during 
any period when the insured person 
performs work covered by the social 
insurance system. The law does not 
contain any similar provision for sur- 
vivor benefits. 


Financing 


Contributions for the social insur- 
ance system (exclusive of workmen’s 
compensation) have been allocated 
under the Mexican law as follows: 





Old-age and 
q ms Tate survivor dis - 1 
Source Total ability insur- Health 
ance 

Total.. 12.0 6.0 6.0 
Employer. ._- 6.0 3.0 3.0 
Employee-... 3.0 1.5 1.5 
ee 3.0 1.5 1.5 


1 Includes cost of medical care and of cash benefits 
for temporary disability and maternity 

Contributions are collected by 
means of a pay-roll reporting sys- 
tem. Contributions for workmen’s 
accident compensation are collected 
along with other social insurance con- 
tributions. 

A review of financial developments 
during the first 2 years (table 3) 
shows a total income for the period of 
$9.6 million pesos. Of this amount, 
36.8 million pesos was spent and 62.7 
million pesos represented accumulated 
reserves. The Government contribu- 
tion totaled 21.4 million pesos, as 
compared with employer-employee 
contributions of 75.4 million, and in- 
terest and other income amounted to 
2.8 million pesos. Total employer- 
employee contributions exceeded all 
disbursements by 38.6 million pesos 
in the 2 years. In the second year 
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Table 3.—Income, disbursements, and re- 
serves under the Mexican social insurance 
program, January 1944-December 1945 
and January-December 1945 


{In millions of pesos] 
a January- 
Item ° Decem- 
Decem- ber 1945 
| ber 1945 per 1945 
Income, total ‘ 99. 6 54.1 
Employer-employee contribu- 
tions 75. 4 40.4 
Sickness and maternity | 32. 5 17.4 
Old-age, survivor, and dis- | 
ability 31.8 17.0 
Workmen's compensation 11.1 6.0 
Government contribution 21.4 11.5 
Interest and incidental income. | 2.8 2.2 
Disbursements, total | 36. 8 24.5 
Benefits in kind 24.7 16.9 
Cash benefits | 3.7 2.3 
Administrative expenses 8.5 5.3 
Reserves, amount transfer- | 
red to } 62.7 29. 6 


alone, the margin of employer-em- 
ployee contributions over expenses 
was 15.9 million pesos. 

The legal provisions governing re- 
serves make Safety, liquidity, and in- 
come fundamental. They also em- 
phasize the desirability of an invest- 
ment policy designed to promote 
works of social utility. The follow- 
ing uses for reserves are prescribed: 
(1) purchase, construction, and main- 
tenance of hospitals and other needed 
buildings; (2) workers’ settlement 
programs (not to exceed 20 percent 
of total reserves) ; (3) mortgage loans, 
particularly for workers’ houses; (4) 
bonds issued by the Federal and State 
Governments to finance public serv- 
ices, such as roads, electric power, 
sanitation, and other projects (not to 
exceed 20 percent); and (5) bonds is- 
sued by national credit institutions 
and Mexican industrial undertakings, 
provided these securities are the sub- 
ject of frequent transactions (not to 
exceed 30 percent). 


Educational Program 

A major problem in initiating any 
social security program is to acquaint 
employers, employees, and the public 
with their rights and obligations un- 
der the program. 

Shortly after contributions became 
payable under the Mexican law, there 
were sit-down strikes, protests, and 
street demonstrations against the col- 
lection of the contributions. This 


outbreak was due partly to the fact 
that many large industrial and com- 
mercial] 


firms had contracts with 


unions under which the employer was 
making contributions to the union for 
covering risks similar to those covered 
under the Social Insurance Act. 
Under the new law, however, the em- 
ployee himself had to contribute, and 
the employer’s social insurance con- 
tributions were substantially less than 
his previous contributions to the 
union. Another cause of discontent 
was the fact that sufficient medical 
facilities and personnel had not yet 
been organized, although most of the 
large firms had well-organized clinics 
operating under their contracts with 
the unions. 

These early difficulties were suc- 
cessfully surmounted through discus- 
sions with employers and employees. 
The Social Insurance Institute leased 
the clinical facilities and personnel of 
the private employer clinics and thus 
was able to meet its responsibilities. 
The prompt provision of medical serv- 
ices—including drugs and medicines 
supplied through pharmacies set up 
by the Institute—was a concrete indi- 
cation to the insured worker and his 
family that he was getting something 
valuable in return for his contribu- 
tions. 

The problems still facing the Social 
Insurance Institute, however, are for- 
midable, and their solution will de- 
mand a long and intensive educational 
program. One basic problem is the 
high death rate, which 10 to 15 years 
ago was several times that of the 
United States at that time (table 4). 

Experience in administering the 
medical provisions indicated almost 
at once that malnutrition is a basic 
obstacle to early and complete re- 
covery. The Institute is, therefore, 
starting a widespread campaign to in- 
form the public—particularly moth- 
ers—of the important nutritional 
needs which can be met from avail- 
able foods. At the same time the 
Mexican Government is undertaking 
a general campaign against illiteracy. 

The fundamental difficulty, how- 
ever, lies in the low wages of the 
working population. As already 
pointed out, about 75 percent of all 
insured workers in 1944 received not 
more than $1.20 a day. 

The visitor to Mexico is struck by 
the pertinence of Sir William (now 
Lord) Beveridge’s statement that “‘so- 
cial insurance should be treated as one 
part only of a comprehensive policy of 


Table 4.—Death rates per 1,000 persons, 
by specified ages, in Mexico, 1929-33, 
and in the United States, 1929-31 


United States Rat f Mexi- 
Mex satndlnns rat 
Age ico a, ss 
1929-33 
White | Negr ‘ 
males | m W Gre 
All 3__. mer. «68h 17.4 2.3 
Less than 1 192.8 2.3 | 87 1 2.2 
1 70.1 9.9} 16. 7 12 
5 9.2 2.7 0 l 
10 4.8 1.5 2. 1 2.3 
20 9.8 2 8, 1.2 
10 16. 1 6.8 S.( " ) 
6 54. 2 8. 6 0.7 i 1.1 
1G. Mortara, Fstadistica, March 1944 Data are 


for both sexes combined. 

? Bureau of the Census, U. S. Life 
1931, tables I-A, I-C, 

3 Crude death rates per 1,000 in 1930 


social progress. Social insurance 

is an attack upon Want. But Want 
is only one of five giants on the road 
of reconstruction and in some ways 
the easiest to attack. The others are 
Disease, Ignorance, Squalor and Idle- 
ness.” 

The Mexican Social Insurance In- 
stitute has formulated a brief state- 
ment to guide its personnel in ad- 
ministering the program and to serve 
as an outline of objectives to the 
Mexican people. It is as follows: 
The supreme wealth of nations is the 

health of the people. 

Work is the emancipator’s lever; 
sickness, a link of slavery. 
Science and medical techniques are 

a human fight for the safeguard of 

useful lives. 

The medical profession is not an in- 
strument of profit but the task of 
a noble social service. 

each 
hu- 


In the fight against sickness 
physician is a benefactor of 
manity and a heroic soldier. 

primary 

places 


Medicines are articles of 
necessity. Social insurance 
them above everything. 

Social insurance sanatoria are homes 
for the health of the workers. 

The protection of the home is the 
goal of social insurance. 

Protection of the aged, the mothers, 
and the children is a safeguard for 
the past, the present, and the 
future. 

He who earns more, pays more, for 
him who is suffering more. 








lt eee 
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The contributions to social insurance 
are returned to the city in the form 
of public works, such as hospitals, 
medicines, housing projects for the 
workers, schools... 

The triumph of health leads the way 
to the betterment of the workers. 


Those who fight against social in- 
surance are enemies of their own 
community. 
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(Continued from page 21) 


age payment to Negro and to white 
families. 

Inccme from payments of other 
types of public assistance and public 
aid programs was not significant. 
Only 9 percént of the families had 
such income, and it represented only 
3 percent of the total cash income of 
all families. 


Nonmonetary Income 


More than half the families assisted 
by aid to dependent children had 
some nonmonetary income from pub- 
lic aid, most often surplus food 
through the stamp plan or direct dis- 
tribution; WPA-processed clothing 
was occasionally given. Very little 
medical care was provided families 
through the assistance payment. 
Only in the District of Columbia did 
voluntary agencies provide medical 
services to any considerable extent. 


About two-fifths of the families had 
nonmonetary income from private 
sources. This income usually took 
the form of free living quarters and 
food and had a value of at least $5 
for somewhat more than one family 
in four. Such income, as would be 
expected, was more prevalent in the 
rural States than in urban areas. 

In the postwar labor market, earn- 
ings may be a much less important 
source of income for families assisted 
by aid to dependent children. Under 
such conditions, families will have to 
depend to a greater degree on the as- 
sistance payment. Regardless of the 
extent to which it is possible for fami- 
lies to add to their incomes with earn- 
ings, however, the welfare of the de- 
pendent children depends largely on 
the adequacy of the assistance pay- 
ment. The objectives of the program 
can be increasingly achieved only as 
assistance is made available to needy 
children who are now denied aid be- 


cause of restrictions in policy or prac- 
tice and as the amount of assistance 
provided is sufficient for the family 
to live on. Since this study was 
made, considerable gains have been 
made toward these goals. Some 
States have liberalized their policies 
governing the determination of eligi- 
bility. Many of the States making 
the study have removed or made some 
adjustment in their maximums so 
that they could provide more nearly 
adequately for needy people. During 
this period of rising living costs, aver- 
age assistance payments in most of 
these States have increased substan- 
tially—in some States to a marked 
degree. In some cases these increases 
have more than offset the rise in liv- 
ing costs and represent an improved 
level of living. These adjustments in 
the programs indicate efforts by the 
States to meet the needs of children 
under rapidly changing social and 
economic conditions. 
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Employment Security 


Unemployment Claims and 
Benefits 


State Programs 


Although the employment situation 
in May was affected by the repercus- 
sions of the soft-coal dispute, the 
threat of an extended railroad tie-up, 
and numerous other lesser labor trou- 
bles, continued claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance declined from the 
April total. Initial claims rose, how- 
ever, partly because of administrative 
factors and partly because of the coal 
dispute. 

The chief factor contributing to the 
rise of initial claims from 978,000 to 
1,120,000 was the large number of 
“transition” claims—202 900—filed in 
New York by claimants in current 
compensable status to establish their 
benefit rights in the new benefit year 
beginning June 3. These claims do 
not represent new unemployment. If 
they are excluded from the national 
total, initial claims declined by 60,900. 
The effects of the coal dispute were 
manifested in various forms, such as 
freight embargos, “dim-out” orders, 
curtailment of steel production, which 
dropped from 89 percent of capacity 
before the dispute to 44 percent in the 
last week of May, and stoppage in the 
flow of materials from plants directly 
affected by the dispute. These effects 
reached a peak during the week ended 
May 11, when initial « 
from 173900 to 225,400. Among the 
States which attributed most of their 
increased claims to the coal situation 
during that week were Illinois, Indi- 
ana, and Michigan. In these States 
combined, claims rose 51,600 during 
that week as against a drop of 200 for 
the rest of the country. However, the 
effects of the dispute diminished rap- 
idly through the latter weeks of the 
month, and few if any of these claim- 
ants reached compensable status. 
Thirty-three States reported fewer 
initial claims than in April. Substan- 
tial declines were reported by each of 
the 9 States which started a new ben- 
efit year during April, when a large 
volume of claims’ was received from 
claimants entering the new benefit 
year. 

Continued 


claims declined from 


laims jumped’ 


6,648,800 to 6,492,000 during May, de- 
spite increases of 136,600 in Pennsyl- 
vania and 60,100 in Illinois. Declines 
of 20,000 or more occurred in Mis- 
souri, New York, Ohio, Oregon, and 
Washington. Unemployment during 
the week ended May 11, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of continued 
claims to average monthly covered 
employment in 1945, was 5.2 percent, 
in comparison with 5.6 percent in 
April and 6.8 percent in March. 
Eleven States, all east of the Missis- 
sippi River, showed increases from 
their April ratios; Rhode Island’s in- 
crease was the Pargest, from 8.3 to 9.6 
percent. In 9 other States, on the 
other hand, the ratios dropped at 
least 1 percentage point. 

The average weekly number of per- 
sons drawing unemployment insur- 
ance benefits declined from 1,402,000 
to 1315,000 during May—the fourth 
consecutive monthly decline. New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania 
reported the largest decreases. 

Benefit payments totaled $103.9 
million, about $6.8 million less than 
was disbursed in April; it was, how- 
ever, nearly $100 million more than 
was paid in May 1945. As was ex- 
pected, all nine States which began a 
new benefit year in April reported a 
rise in payments in May. Illinois’ dis- 
bursements were $1.9 million more. 
On the other hand, in New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania, pay- 
ments fe!! more than $1 million. 

Funds available for payment of 
benefits at the end of May totaled 
$6.8 billion, approximately $32 mil- 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment 


Item 


Initial claims 

Continued claims 

Weeks compensated 

First payments 3__ 

Exhaustions 3_ 

Weekly average beneficiaries 
Benefits paid § 

Benefits paid since first payable 6 
Funds available as of May 31 7_- 


! Includes estimated data for California and Idaho. 

2 Includes estimated data for California, Idaho, 
Indiana, Ohio, and Wyoming. 

3 Excludes California, Idaho, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Wyoming; data not reported. 

* Excludes Wisconsin; data not comparable. 

5 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks 


lion more than was on hand at the 
end of April. May was the first 
month since October 1945 in which 
this total increased. 

Region I.—All the New England 
States reported decreases in initial 
claims during May, while all but Con- 
necticut and New Hampshire reported 
more continued claims; compensable 
claims, however, increased in Con- 
necticut. The opposite trends in the 
two types of claims can be attributed 
to the fact that each of these States 
began a new benefit year in April. 
Many claimants currently in compen- 
sable status filed initial claims in 
April to establish benefit rights in the 
new benefit year. In addition, others 
who had previously exhausted benefit 
rights availed themselves of additional 
benefits when new base-period wage 
credits became effective. This group 
probably accounted for the rise in the 
average weekly number of beneficiar- 
ies in every State in the region. 

Connecticut’s 9,000 initial claims 
were only one-fourth the April num- 
ber. The coal dispute caused few lay- 
offs in the State because of lack of 
coal or material. It did, however, re- 
tard industrial expansion, preventing 
a drop in beneficiaries such a 
curred in April. The great bulk of the 
May claimants consisted of elderly 
workers who had jobs during the war 
but whom employers evidently consid- 


OoCc- 





ered marginal workers and were not 
interested in employing. Available 
jobs were generally below the wage 
scales these claimants were willing to 
accept. Large-scale construction 


projects, which would have created 
job openings, failed to develop because 
materials were lacking. 


compensation operations, May 1946 


Amount of char fr 
Number or 
amount 

April 1946 May 1 


11, 120, 000 +142, 000 | 
1 6, 492, 000 | 157, OOO 
25, 698.000 | —379, 1 
369, 162 | 9, 758 ‘4 
aan 128, 363 T 23, 432 $+ 
21,315,000 | 
2 $103, 888, 000 —6, 7 
$3, 195, 341,498 |... 
$6, 787, 403, 443 +32, 531, 838 +129, 259, 646 
and transfers under interstate combined wa plan 
6 Net: adjusted for voided benefit « L and 
transfers under interstate combined wa 
cludes California, Louisiana, and Massa 
of Apr. 30, 1946 
7Includes California, Lousiana, and Massachu- 
setts as of Apr. 30, 1946. 
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Unemployment, 
ratio of continued claims to covered 
ranged from 1.7 percent in 


workers, 


New Hampshire 
Rhode Island. Rhode Island and Ok- 


in terms of the 


to 9.6 percent in 


England States, 


Table 2.—Initial claims received in local offices, by State, May 


[Data reported by State agencies; 


Socis ’ See urity | 
Board 
region and 
State 


Total 1. 


Region I: 
Conn on 


Region VI: 
Il F 
Ind 


Wis.3 f 
Region VII: 

Ala 

Fla 


Miss 
Ss. ed 
Te 
Re de aon VIII: 
lowa_.. 
Minn 
Nebr ae 
N. Dak 
S. Dak__... 
Region IX: 
Ark 
Kans 
Mo b 
Okla on 
Region X: | 


Region XI: 
Colo 
Idaho 4 
Mont_. 
Utah 

Wyo 

Region XII: 


Territories: 
Alaska 
Hawaii 


1 Ineludes additional 


visions for filing such 


2? Includes est 
3 Since Wiscons 


in h 





1946 
corrected to June 


15, 1946] 

















no provision for a benefit year, a new 















Total ! | New 
A mount of changs | Inter- | 
fr ate y . 
All som Women — | All | W on 
cl =i er a — percent cl: — | cla im- 
ants | April May mae of ants | ants 
1946 1945 | total 
a — “pemacee aaa — 
1, 120, 000 +142, 000 fe ane ae 
| } 
8, 983 +4, 717 4,044 6.6 7,605} 3, 513 
3, 353 1, 447 1, 094 7.0 2, 842 992 
31, 205 23,969) 13, 384 3.2) 28, 369) 11, 885 
1, 607 1, 156 659 23.8 1, 374 569 
5 839 839 1, 906 4.9 5,169) 1,736 
1, 026 1, 176 941 383 12. 5) 943 340 
| 
l ) 66 1, 156 59 15.3 1, 242 467 
20 122 19, 256} 11, 261 4.9 19,139) 7,535 
736 +211. 042 65, 048) 139, 616 1.3) 251, 959 110, 887 
108, 079, +24, 390 84, 834 16, 726 3.3 25| 12, 109 
—64 871 357, 28.7] 981] 318 
15, —48, 936 14, 756 5, 394 3.2} 12,432) 4,214 
613 , 906 4, 609 13.9 5, 383) 3,141 
22, 572| +-17, 830 21,244, 11,109 4.9) 22,495 11, 055 
10, 887 4,974 9, 095 2, 347 si 9,591) 2,115 
10, 128 3, 173 7, 794 2, 772 29. 2 2. 377 
108, 372 56, 692 76, 850} 19, 435 2.0 11, 403 
29, 322 +121 26, 681 6, 997 6.3 5 
113, 987 45, 329 95,155; 39, 107 3.3 
35, 802) +16,449) +-32, 533 9, 711 2.9 
13, 859 +7, 995 11,913 3, 055 4.2 
), 531 2, 163 2, 256 10.3 7 5s 
7, 136 +810 3. 046 23.4 5,549) 2, 36 
5, 969 179 2, 467 11.2 3, 9OE 1, 717 
2, 596 312 1,916) 1,024 32.4| 2,262) 904 
4,093) +1,4 1462} 1,631 11.7} 3,583] 1, 433 
9, 770 2, 157 605 3, 503 14.0) 8, 062) 2, 829 
4, 548 116] +4,051] 1,933} 15.4] 3,423) 1,534 
8, 229 1, 987 7,562} 2,108 11.1 5, 665| 1,627 
1, 613 102) +1, 497 741 18.2} 1,134) 541 
388 +3 +376 149 57.7 342 136 
292 47 4-244 144 60.3 263) 127 
5, 02 753 4, 244 1, 469 48. 5 4, 420 
269 168 795| 2,457 23. 6 4, 419) 
22, 877 50) +-20, 996 8, 03 13.5) 14, 214 
7, 904 1, 096 +7, 157 2, — 29. 3 6, 088} 
10,168} +4982) +8,414 2,742! 11.9] 7,943 
804 —474 +752 206 57. 7] 739 
13, 885 ] 12, 159 4, - 15. *| 13, a 4, 234 
| 
2,597| —4, 954 2, 380 790 30. 4} 2, 446) 769 
| | 
1, 706 1, 35 470} 28.9) 1, 267 381 
1, 833 2, 505 96 16.3 1,108} (4) 
326 —109 130 50. 6} 287 121 
2, 324 —330 768 42.5 1, 866 643 
| | — ™ 
736 191 +-690 321 25. 0 626 283 
7.979 1,628} +7,123) 2,917 11.6; 4,903) 1,815 
12, 354 5, 779) +11, 429 3, 946 9.6 7,100| 2,644 
8 —106 +73 18 24.7 53 9 
50 —47 +47 17 32.0 44 14 
i 6 | 
1 claims except in Ohio and Texas, which have no pro- 
laims. 
nates for California and Idaho. 


claim is the first 


claim filed by a worker with respect to each period of total or part-tota] unem- 
ployment. 
4 Data not available. 








lahoma, with the same ratio, were the 
highest in the Nation. Of the six New 
only Maine and 
Rhode Island had ratios above the 
national average. 


Region II-III.—The unemployment 
ratio in all four States dropped some- 
what from the April figure, although 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania were 
still above the national average. Ini- 


Table 3.—Continued claims received in local offices, by State, 


May 1946 


cami reported by State agencies; corrected to June 15, 1946] 
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Ww. ee 





Tenn 
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| eee 
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Mo.. 
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Idaho 3__. 
Mont 
Utah 
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Region XII: 
ro 5 arin ciate 
Calif.3__ 
Nev 








Territories: | 
Alaska 
Hawaii---...- 


All 
claim- 
ants 


} 
6, 492, 000 


, 991} 
3, 331] 
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7, 407| 
, 3 si 
12, 059) 
797) 
1, 977) 
, 231 


, 163 
, 081 
9, 918) 
, 929} 
5, 989 





, 863 
7, 997) 
, 395 





, 035) 
, 219] 
, 670} 


192 
726} 
015] 
27, 646 
997 


al, £24 


28, 257) 








5, 729 
, 201) 
, 444 
, 550| 
878) 





6, 411 
509) 


19} 


5 
226| 














Total ! 
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Amount of change | 
































from— 
et a 
April May | 
1946 1945 
ee 
| —157, 000 +-5, 874, #0 
| 
—18 +55, 232 
: +34, 208 
+16,725| +234, 239 
—1, 082 +6, 720) 
+12, 452 +77, 324) 
+7 +7, 311) 
—890] +10, 455] 
—113| +338, 041 
—64,107| +713, 700 
+136, 561 +758, 333} 
| 
+715) +8, 827) 
+16, 141| +120, 905) 
+5,919] +54, 540] 
+8, 038) +47, 891] 
+6, 843} +100, ee 
+98, 086 
+290, 801) 1: 
+337, 853 
+60, 107] +454, 490) 
—11,214) +129, 142) 
—12, 372 +46, 670) 
—7, 340 +47, 215 
—180 +82, 013} 
—6, 868 +46, 5] 
—2,731] +24, 765] 
— 283 +17, 987] 
+20, 714) +118, 172) 
—5, 841 +32, 438) 
—11,185| +47, 304] 
— 2, 071 +14, 813} 
—1,245] +4, 436 
—519 +3, 451 
—7, 492 
—7, 732 
—32,075] +1! 
—5, 379 +67, 696) 2 
—9, 597} +51, 648} 
—1, 156 +7 51} 
—11,297} +76, 450) 
+3, ~ +20, 946) 
“hea te 564 
—9, 298 23, 57% 3) 
“To “+2, "7 
—2, 375) +16, 500| 
= 002 “+4 00)” 
, 135) +110, 008 
— 712} +185, 226 
—911 +690 
+80 +238 


Women 
claim- 
ants 


28, 377| 
15, 478 
105, 817] 
3, 852] 
25, 723} 
4, 681| 


5, 133| 
148, 086} 
355, 787] 
168, 360| 





231, 001 
45, 809 
22, 612 


16, 625 
16, 092} 
22, 467 
9, 665 
9 


28 
7, 845 
1,924 
2, 051 


15, 617 
1, ; 958| 
29, 760] 


5, ioen I 


2, 409 
43, 960) 
70, 256 
201| 
160) 








Inter- 

| State 
as per- 
cent 
of 


total 


6 
6 


3.8 


26 
3 


18. 


4. 
6. 
10. 


25 


15. 
32. 


oI OF be 


2 4) 49, 464) 


0} 68 


.9| 7,497] 
-4| 76,150] 27,078 


7.2} 2,152) 
47. 
“29. 


8.8 
5. 


Compensable 


All Wom- 


c laim- 
| ° 
ants claim 








25, 216 
14, 773 
94, 795 
3, 568 
23, 938 
4, 157 


3) 58, 247 
2! 41,133 
230, 093 
6| 7,810) 
5) 83, 189 


7 jae 
4, 882 


8 11, 328 
348, 619 140, 971 
), 862 319, 569 





- 3,693, oa 663 


706 
88 254 


9, 565 


3} 43, 228) 23, 681 
.0}103, 157 


27, 061 
| 


5/101, 317} 28, 718 
4/375, 412 135, 722 
0/292, 003,116, 836 
| | 


7/475, 543 216, 485 
4/123, 435) 41, 580 
‘| 4, we 20, 391 

15, 563 
38, 646) 14,812 


+ 44,879] 19, 467 

.6| 25, 783) 8, 

2.1) 18, 243 

-9}118, 639) 43, 965 
| 


. 9} 32,632) 14, 240 
.6) 46,811) 16, 394 
20. 
73. 
74. 


739 
8, 392 


5) 14, 226 
3} 4,483) 1,900 
9} 3, 803} 2, 003 


| 
| 5,128) 21, 167 
23, 943 


7, 253 


6} 53,121 


24. 3/150, 740) 53, 144 
. 3} 67,393 


| 23, 204 
5| 53,835) 14, 492 
1, 925 


| 
.8| 17,582} 7, 661 
. compa SL cttien es 
7. 2} 17,048) 6, 615 


(*) 
1, 033 


5,713 


0} 23, 463} 


5| 16, 864) 
3|°"4; 980!" 2, 339 
109,110) 42, 460 
9,182, 726, 67, 778 


199 
143 


| 
749] 
216) 


é 
é 





1 Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, 


vision for filing such claims. _ 
2 Includes estimates for California and Idaho. 
3 Data not available. 


which has no pro- 
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tial claims rose in every State but 
New Jersey, while continued claims 
dropped in all but Pennsylvania. Sub- 
Stantial declines occurred in each 
State in the average weekly number 
of beneficiaries. The amount paid in 
benefits dropped more than a million 


dollars in all States but Delaware. 
In New Jersey both types of claims 
remained within 100 of the pre- 
ceding month’s levels, but the aver- 
age weekly number of beneficiaries 
dropped from 91,700 to 77,000—the 
fourth month this figure has declined. 


The slump in the garment and textile 
industries after Easter was offset by 
@ general increase in industrial 
employment. 

The 211,000 rise in initial claims in 
New York reflected the receipt « 
900 initial transitional claims filed by 


f 202,- 


Table 4.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, and average weekly payment for total unemployment, by State, May 
1946 


Beneficiaries 























Weeks compensated for unemploy- | 
| 








Benefits paid 4 








ment 4 
Social Sec Joard region | | | | } 
_ oe aa Average a S aa Amount of change fr 
bn » A $$$ _—_—__ —_—_ All types Total Other! | Amount |__ 
April 1946 | May 1945 | April 1946 May 1 
Total * 1, 315, 000 —87,000 |+1, 217, 000 5, 698, 000 } _...| $103, 888, 000 | —$6, 784, 000 $96, 844, 000 ¢ 
Region I: | | 
Connecticut | 19, 671 +3, 476 +18, 144 | 85, 239 83, 464 1,775 | 1, 781, 485 +306, O10 +1, 658, 695 
Maine 8, 686 | +2, 491 +7, 169 37, 638 35, 592 2, 046 558, 753 +155, 059 
Massachusetts 49, 406 +13, 747 +45, 976 214, 091 210, 332 3, 759 4, 409, 721 +1, 398, 038 +4, 170,513 ”). 78 
New Hampshire 1, 537 +389 +1, 282 6, 659 6, 439 | 220 87, 057 +18, 758 +74, 42 
Rhode Island 19, 017 +3,341 | +16, 860 82, 408 77, 469 | 4, 939 1, 391, 901 +230, 201 +-1, 245, 568 
Vermont i 1, 217 +273 | +1, 133 | 5, 275 5, 080 | 195 86, 443 +18, 880 +81, 035 
Region II-III: | | | } 
Delaware 2, 370 —303 | +2,070 | 10, 271 ), 776 | 495 163, 664 —26, 087 +142, 963 
New Jersey 77, 041 —14, 666 +72, 613 333, 843 327, 519 6, 324 6, 774, 286 —1, 254, 415 169, 312 
New York 165, 116 —19, 626 +151, 034 715, 499 684, 792 30, 707 13, 423, 806 —1, 721, 695 +12, 416, 79 
Pennsylvania 122, 990 | —16,413 | +120, 867 §32, 953 (4 | (4) 9, 850, 146 —1, 264, 057 +9, 704, 192 
Region IV | | | | 
District of Columbia 1, 946 —33 | +1, 664 8, 432 8, 336 96 145, 762 —2 866 { 
Maryland 36, 027 +5, 753 +34, 32: 156, 115 150, 651 5, 464 2, 905, 815 +456, 701 +2, 797, 627 8. 92 
North Carolina 11, 048 | +2, 342 | +10, 153 47, 876 46, 595 1, 281 531, 855 +2, 114 +497 s 2 
Virginia | 7,653 | —782 | +7, 184 33. 163 31, 486 | 1, 677 | 406, 446 19, 045 1.39 ) 
West Virginia... 16, 108 | +1, 407 +15, 549 69, 801 62, 407 7, 394 1, 121, 211 +86, 799 +1, 083, 847 
Region V: | } 
Kentucky | 11, 976 —3, 485 +10, 926 51, 894 51. 306 ARR 650. 587 — 162, 980 LOGOS. S1¢ 
Michigan | 83, 450 +6, 487 +66, 727 361, 615 347,611 14, 004 7, 434, 474 +632, 638 +6, 032. 
Ohio 4 ! 
Region VI: | 
Illinois 95, 555 +23, 315 +86, 188 414, 069 400, 889 13, 180 7, 703, 062 +1, 909, 136 82, 72 8.8 
Indiana ¢ seni 
Wisconsin 9, 684 | — 2, 825 | +9, 194 41, 964 38, 571 3, 393 720, 312 — 223, 309 689 
Region VII: } | | | 
Alabama. . 19, 072 —1,799 +17, 896 | §2, 647 80, 465 2, 182 1, 347, 655 — 149, 389 +1, 28 a) 2 
Florida 7, 276 +530 | +5, 46 31, 528 0. 728 S00 441, 864 | +-27, 9S8¢ $42 ~ 
Georgia 9,113 — 7 +8, 316 | 39. 488 29. 024 | 164 588, 859 | 75, 090 17 
Mississippi 3, 351 —23 | +3, 026 14, 521 14, 038 483 184, 721 6, 2 ) 2 
South Carolina 2, 988 +300 +2, 555 12, 947 12, 617 330 174, 813 12, 822 6, 278 
Tennessee 20, 962 —3,046 | +19,744 90, 836 89, 742 1, 094 1, 210, 827 | — 195, 662 1, 151,7 
Region VIII: | 
Iowa 5 | —1,147] +5,194 24, 925 23, 674 1, 251 380, 933 | —74, 893 } 758 8 
Minnesota 16, | —2, 959 | +16, 235 | 72, 517 69, 587 | 2,930 | 1, 185, 427 — 222, 684 l 2 fi ) 
Nebraska 3, | —420 +3, 067 .| 13, 655 12, 948 | 707 215, 832 32, 160 2 
North Dakota OL | — 187 +281 | 1, 305 1, 158 | 147 21, 244 | 13, 915 20, 327 8 
South Dakota 239 | —100 +194 | 1, 034 889 | 145 | 13, 238 | 6, 090 4 
Region IX: } | | 
Arkansas 4, 351 | —1, 800 +4, 117 | 18, 85¢ 18, 529 327 226, 943 | —95, 263 , 
Kansas 13, 276 —3,033 | +12, 943 | j 55, 705 1, 823 855, 292 | —200, 481 +837, 64 15. 04 
Missouri 27, 267 —1, 885 426, 126 | 116, 070 2) 085 1,910,561 | —133,898 | +1,843.344 
Oklahoma i 14, 141 | —1, 645 +13, 880 | 59, 452 1, 825 1, 018, 361 | —121, 334 | 
Region X: | | | 
Louisiana | 15, 300 —7, 424 +14, 290 | 62, 770 3, 529 1, 014, 252 —498, 702 7 
New Mexico 539 | —63 4515 2 208 39 31, 310 —3, 639 | 2 3 4¢ 
Texas | 30, 786 +8,654 | +29, 730 128, 974 4, 430 2, 078, 319 | +579, 41¢ 2, 023, 064 ~ 
Region XI: | | 
Colorado 2, 786 +1, 364 +2, 637 11, 832 241 168, 147 +87, 959 | 61, 14 7 
Idaho ¢ ore J ‘ 
Montana.. 2, 166 —570 | +2, 047 9, 388 (1) 124, 391 —35, 292 | 118, 34 
Utah 4, 588 —942 | +4, 462 18, 967 914 325 —97, 240 445, 082 
Wyoming 
Region XII: | | | 
Arizona 2, 654 +-293 +2, 554 11, 499 11, 336 163 164, 72 +16, 708 | +158, 717 } 
California 4 | | 
Nevada 894 | +70 | +848 3, 872 3, 793 | 79 69, 206 | +5, 767 | +66, 304 8 
Oregon 27, 579 | —7, 748 | +-27, 142 119, 507 117, 208 2, 299 2, 045, 477 | — 535, 841 2, 020, 574 q 
Washington 47, 388 | —11, 270 | +46, 344 | 205, 348 199, 512 | 5, 836 4, 328, 205 —996, 004 +-4, 262, 735 21. 2 
Territories: | | | 
Alaska 679 —272 | +49 2,944 2, 893 51 46, 007 18, 323 14, 02 { 
Hawaii 158 | +56 +156 684 664 | 20 14, 25% | +4, 469 14, 1 2 
| | | 
1 Includes all weeks compensated for less than total unemployment. Excludes 3 Includes estimated data for California, Idaho, Indiana, Ohio, and W 


Montana, which has no provision for payment of other than total unemploy- 


ment. 
1 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 


combined wage plan. 


4 Data not available. 
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persons in active compensable status, 
who established benefit rights for the 
new benefit year beginning June 3. 
The effect of the coal dispute was felt 
particularly in the Buffalo area, 
where curtailed manufacturing re- 
sulted in an increase in initial claims 
early in the month. Continued 
claims, however, declined from 866,100 


Table 5.—Unemployment as reflected by 
continued claims filed for unemployment 
insurance in May 1946' as percent of 
average monthly covered employment in 
1945 


' 
Claims, 

Social Security Board week 
region and State ended t » | covered 
May 11 |(in thou. ¢™Ploy- 

| ment 
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.| Claims 
as per- 
cent of 


0 1, 453, 979| 27, 903. 1 5.2 








Region I: | 
Connecticut_--- 23, 518 
Maine ibe 9, 608 156. 4 
Massachusetts ..| 56,591) 1,314.7 
New Hampshire___--} 7 
Rhode Island___----- 2 
Vermont. .-.---- =e 1, 621 55. 

Region II-III: | 
Delaware = 
New Jersey 
New York___-- 
Pennsylvania. 

Region IV: 

District of Columbia 2 
Maryland | 28, 430 465 
North Carolina 13, 052 524 
Virginia - ’ : 
West Virginia_ -_- } 23,310 325. 9 

Region V: 
Kentucky. .......- 25, 047 308. § 
Michigan __ 5 
Ohio 

Region VI: | 
Illinois. .....-- ‘ 
ERGIINE.. 20caccae 30, 384 779. 1 
Wisconsin. .....--- 

Region VII: 
BISDGMS.. 2.205000 
Florida ol 
oo. 11, 557 45: 
Mississippi-_......---| 6, 206 155.0 
South Carolina. 5, 690 247.1 
Tennessee _ 2 

Region VIII: 

OS Sa 7, 758 288. 1 
Minnesota. = 21, 218 455.7 
Nebraska : 3, 440 
North Dakota 1,114 29 
South Dakota 868 37. 1) 

Region IX: } 
Arkansas..-..--- 
Kansas___._- . 12, 963 223. 6 
DOMOOU.. ..nccnnccne 38, 125 698. 4 
Oklahoma..-_-_- ‘ 23, 047 

Region X: 
Louisiana -__....-.- 21, 363 356. 8 
New Mexico. 1, 828 59.8 
Texas. 

Region XI: 
Colorado. ---.-- ; 
Idaho Seep 
Montana-_-_.--_- 3, 990 7. 
Utah- Sins aa 
WEE ce ccsaecese 566 39. 6} 

Region XII: | 
CC ere 
California. .......- 
Nevada. ......-.- 
ree 24, 201 
Washington -_---- 43, 269 
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1 Estimated number of continued claims in week 
in which the 8th of the month falls. 
» 2 Represents workers in covered employment in 
the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, 
etc.) ending nearest the 15th of the month. 





to 802,000. A decline of 19,600 in av- 
erage weekly number of beneficiaries 
brought them to the lowest level since 
December 1945. 

In Pennsylvania, initial claims rose 
from 83,700 to 108,100, while con- 
tinued claims went from 657,700 to 
794,200. More than half the rise in 
continued claims came from an in- 
crease of 172,400 in waiting-period 
claims filed chiefly by miners who 
had completed their disqualification 
period. 

Region IV.—Initial claims were be- 
low the April levels in all States ex- 
cept Virginia, but continued claims 
rose in all five States. Only the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Virginia re- 
ported fewer beneficiaries. The un- 
employment ratio rose in every State 
but Virginia; only Maryland and West 
Virginia were above the national av- 
erage, however. 

The drop of 48,900 in initial claims 
in Maryland was due to the abnor- 
mally large volume received in the pre- 
ceding month, when a new benefit 
year began. The increase of 16,100 in 
continued claims reflects chiefly 
claimants who started a new benefit 
year in April. 

Although initial claims dropped 
slightly in North Carolina, a consider- 
able volume of claims was received 
in the latter part of the month from 
textile workers, chiefly women, sepa- 
rated from work when coal was lack- 
ing. Some claims were received after 
seasonal operations ended in the 
tobacco industry. In Virginia a new 
benefit year beginning May 1 and 
secondary effects of the coal dispute 
caused initial claims to jump from 
4,700 to 22,600. More than half the 
increase of 8,000 in continued claims 
came from waiting-period claims in- 
cident to the new benefit year. Ma- 
terial shortages resulting from the 
labor disputes also contributed to the 
rise in continued claims. 

West Virginia’s initial claims 
dropped by 5,000 with the settlement 
of the coal dispute and the consequent 
halting of lay-offs among workers in 
other industries affected by the 
dispute. 

Region V.—Unemployment, in 
terms of the ratio of continued claims 
to covered employment, increased in 
Kentucky, but declined in Michigan 
and Ohio. In Kentucky and Michi- 
gan the ratios were well above the na- 


tional average. Kentucky was the 
only one of the three States reporting 
fewer initial claims and only Ohio had 
fewer continued claims. 

Michigan’s 108,400 initial claims 
were more than double the number 
received in April. This increase was 
attributed to the coal shortage and 
the resulting freight embargo. Nearly 
half the initial claims were filed by 
workers experiencing their second or 
subsequent spell of unemployment 
during the benefit year. A relatively 
smaller increase occurred in con- 
tinued claims. 

Initial claims in Ohio remained at 
the April level, but continued claims 
dropped from 376,500 to 344,400. The 
fewer initial claims received from coal 
miners were offset by increased claims 
from other industries hit by short- 
ages of coal and other materials—par- 
ticularly steel mills in the Youngs- 
town area. More than half the de- 
cline in continued claims was due to 
exhaustion of benefit rights. 

Region VI.—Of the 3 States in the 
region, only Illinois reported a de- 
cline in initial claims and increases in 
continued claims and in the unem- 
ployment ratio. The drop in initial 
claims in Illinois is misleading, how- 
ever, since the April totals were in- 
flated by approximately 70,000 initial 
claims from persons in compensable 
status at the beginning of the new 
benefit year on April 1. If these 
claims are excluded, initial claims ac- 
tually rose by about 25,000. This in- 

rease was due to the dim-out regula- 
tion, incidental to the coal dispute, 
which resulted in the temporary clos- 
ing of various amusement and other 
business places. Continued claims 
rose by 60,100, but the average weekly 
number of beneficiaries increased 
only 23,300. 

In Indiana the 35,800 initial claims 
received were nearly double the num- 
ber in April. The coal dispute and 
related material shortages, particu- 
larly in the more industrialized cen- 
ters, were chiefly responsible although 
a temporary shut-down of an auto- 
mobile plant in South Bend contrib- 
uted somewhat. A decline of 11,200 in 
continued claims, however, indicated 
that the unemployment was only tem- 
porary. Waiting-period claims actu- 
ally rose but were more than offset by 
the drop of 17,600 in compensable 
claims. Wisconsin’s claims followed 
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the same trend as those in Indiana, 
with much the same economic fac- 
tors involved. 

Region V1II.—Except for South Car- 
olina and Tennessee, the unemploy- 
ment ratio declined in each of the six 
States in this region, and only Ala- 
bama and Tennessee had ratios above 
the national average. Continued 
claims declined in all States but Ten- 
nessee. Alabama, Georgia, and Ten- 
nessee have reported a decrease in the 


average number of beneficiaries each 
month since February. 

The coal dispute and the related 
curtailment in the steel and iron in- 
dustries accounted for the rise of 
2,200 in Alabama’s initial claims. 
The decline of 7,300 in continued 
claims and of 1,800 in average weekly 
number of beneficiaries was partly 
due to the 4,400 persons who ex- 
hausted their wage credits during the 
month. Initial claims in South Car- 


Table 6.—Interstate claims received, weeks compensated by interstate payments, and 
amount of interstate benefit payments, by liable State, April 1946 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to June 15, 1946] 
































. Initial Continued Weeks 
Social Security Board region wie all mM eas hee ane of Benefit 
and liable State | ' me payments 
| Total Women Total | Women 7 
| if 0 | 0 € 
_— a ee Ss REE Gee Be " aie haath 
, 81, 389 35, 579 | 702, 304 | 200, 403 1 432,319 | ! $7,923, 842 
Region I: aa ac | =. oo =e < 
Connecticut 4, 489 1, 952 13, 526 | 5, 508 8, 460 184,018 
Maine 261 | 115 961 | 381 ( 2 
Massachusetts 1, 199 | 670 | 4, 805 | 2, 168 73, 355 
New Hampshire... 150 | 65 | 724 | 297 4, 356 
Rhode Island 693 | 296 5, 738 | 1, 897 | 79, 414 
Vermont istidicanbeie 270 115 | 627 234 9, 057 
Region II-III: | 
Delaware. ......... — | 249 | 86 | 1, 785 | 1, 679 
New Jersey states 1, 758 779 20, 223 20, 031 
New York... . 2, 245 | 1, 189 27, 048 29, 847 
oy Sia 7 } 2, 427 857 17, 633 10, 497 | 
Region IV: | | | 
District of Columbia 439 | 235 | 3,126 | 2, 457 42,977 
et yr | 14, 667 6, 513 31, | 22, 153 434, 321 
North Carolina | 57: 338 | 4, | 3, 74 46, 401 
Virginia —_ 727 359 5, | 4, 79 65, 132 
West Virginia 719 162 | 5, 619 | 2) 6 47, 806 
Region V: 
Kentucky. - . o75 | 75 | 5,245 | 842 49, 293 
Michigan -. 3, 185 | 1, 393 | 31, 800 | 18, 132 364, 292 
Soar ee 3, 183 1, 142 41, 228 25, 87 511, 786 
Region VI: | | 
Illinois : 5, 464 | 2, 742 | 30, 001 | 404, 449 
Indiana 2, 456 791 | 26, 298 | /27, 328 
Wisconsin. ___-- 499 | 189 | 5, 413 | 74, 424 
Region VII: | | 
Alabama 839 296 | 11, 473 9,! 178, 067 
Florida. -_--. ; -| 1, 270 28 8, 057 5, 75, 067 
Georgia ; | 732 | 23 6, 747 4, 64, 432 
Mississippi. - - - 323 170 | 2, 707 1, 21, 754 
South Carolina 247 | 130 | 1, 532 | 1, 018 
Tennessee 2, 143 | 603 | 24, 442 | 1 224, 847 
Region VIII: 
Iowa : 324 75 2, 401 | 981 1, 841 30, 534 
Minnesota 449 218 4, 377 | 2, 013 2, 871 48, 370 
Nebraska | 315 187 3, 264 1,818 2, 344 | 37, 620 
North Dakota 45 21 | 320 | 102 240 | 4, 261 
poate, Dakota | 47 36 | 233 | 132 139 1, 904 
egion LA: 
Arkansas. - 392 | 138 | 3, 483 1, 546 2, 150 26 
Kansas | 1, 839 | 735 24, 849 | 9, 977 23, 018 366 
Missouri | 1, 420 781 17, 204 9, 669 8, 708 143, 708 
Oklahoma 944 449 | 8, 558 | 4, 276 7,277 22, 581 
Region X: | 
Louisiana 75 27 | 7, 461 | 2, 868 5, 824 | 15, 345 
New Mexico 123 54 | 1, 3 524 41) SU: 
Texas __. 2, 040 771 | 23, 122 | 8, 101 | 5, 800 95, 593 
Region XT: a ' e 
Colorado... | R84 451 2, 566 | 1, 368 | 729 9, 503 
Idaho eine in 186 | 83 3708 3123 | 708 | 11, 503 
Montana. .. | 125 | 34 1,049 383 | 801 10, 855 
Utah ; ’ .| 350 102 2, 037 | 647 | 1, 436 33, 447 
Wyoming é } 175 | 49 1,131 | 362 | 685 13, 210 
Region XII: } -. 
Arizons..........- 624 276 3, 344 1, 454 2, 301 33, 412 
California 12, 516 5, 820 160, 931 | 67, 094 (?) | (@) 
Nevada.._.... seal 204 99 | 1, 505 646 1, 122 | 20, 194 
Oregon ae 1, 152 529 | 33, 043 14, 991 29, 360 490, 056 
Washington. - - | 4, 296 1, 906 56, 894 21, 899 55, 575 1, 153, 404 
Territories: | | | | 
Alaska....... , 361 | 18 3, 966 172 2, 969 | 47, 041 
Hawaii... .. a ’ 42 | 7 343 61 335 7, 946 








1 Excludes California and Maine; data not re- 
Ported. 


2 Data not reported. 
3 Estimated by State agency. 


olina rose by 1,500, after textile 
plants curtailed operations because of 
lack of coal, but continued claims 
showed a slight decline. In Tennes- 
see initial claims dropped by 2,200, 
mainly as a result of the large volume 
which had been filed by miners in 
April. A number of claims were re- 
ceived from workers laid off from an 
automobile plant in May. 

Region VIII.—Declines in contin- 
ued claims, in the average weekly 
number of beneficiaries, and in the 
unemployment ratio were reported by 
all five States. Only Nebraska and 
South Dakota, however, reported a 
decrease in initial claims. In Min- 
nesota the increase of 2,000 in ini- 
tial claims was the result of a labor 
dispute in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
area and lay-offs in the Duluth area 
because of the coal situation. 

Region IX.—The unemployment 
ratio dropped in all four States but 
remained above the national average 
in each of the four. Oklahoma’s ra- 
tio dropped from 10.3 to 9.6 percent, 
but the May figure—the same as 
Rhode Island’s—was still the highest 
in the country. Except for Kansas, 
which reported a small rise in initial 
claims, all States had declines in both 
types of claims. 

In Missouri an automobile plant 
shut down at Kansas City and pre- 
vented a greater decline in initial 
claims. About 38 percent of the un- 
employed who filed initial claims were 
experiencing a second or subsequent 
spell of unemployment in their bene- 
fit year. Missouri’s continued claims 
dropped from 197,700 to 165,600, the 
greatest relative drop for any State in 
the region. Approximately 6,600 of 
this decline represented exhaustion 
of benefit rights. 

Region X.—Only Louisiana 
ported an increase in initial claims, 
while all three States showed declines 
in continued claims. Unemployment 
in terms of the ratio of continued 
claims to average monthly covered 
employment was down in every State, 
with only Louisiana’s ratio—6.0 per- 
cent—above the national average. 

In Louisiana the increase of 1,000 
in initial claims was partly due to the 
closing down of lottery shops and 
other gambling establishments on the 
eve of the inauguration of elected of- 
ficials in the city of New Orleans. 
Nearly half of the drop of 7,400 in 
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average weekly number of benefici- 
aries was due to the exhaustion of 
wage credits. Texas’ initial claims 
remained at the April levels, but con- 
tinued claims declined from 96,800 to 
85,500. Beneficiaries, however, 
rose from 22,100 to 30,800. 

Region XI.—Initial claims were be- 
low April levels in the four States for 
which data are available, and only 
Colorado showed an increase in con- 
tinued claims. Of the five States in 
the region, only Colorado had a higher 
unemployment ratio than in April. 


The drop of 5,000 in initial claims 
in Colorado followed an abnormally 
large volume in April of initial claims 
received at the beginning of the new 
benefit year and of claims filed by 
miners while the coal dispute was in 
progress. The increase of 3,900 in 
continued claims and of 1,400 in aver- 
age weekly number of beneficiaries 
was probably due to the beginning of 
a new benefit year in April. In Mon- 
tana the settlement of a labor dispute 
at Anaconda accounted for part of the 
decline in both types of claims. The 


Table 7.—Claims and payments for veterans’ unemployment allowances, April 1946! 
























































| Continued claims A 

ge Weeks | .Vame 

State ? | Initial compen- | _ Weekly | payments 
claims Because of ted number of ’ 
Total illness or sate veterans 8 
disability 

a ae 690, 362 7, 685, 290 79, 061 8, 018, 195 1, 626, 124 |$160, 071, 092 
lacie ritimiekcotonnsonat } 10, 477 | 139, 467 776 129, 536 25, 864 2, 588, 094 
jy ea atte 241 1, 656 0 1, 328 266 26, 418 
TE aS a 3, 892 28, 717 560 23, 204 5, 108 462, 606 
SE eee | 6, 564 124, 817 1, 784 129, 821 28, 112 2, 593, 087 
ae | 54, 077 446, 964 4, 041 443, 893 95, 559 8, 840, 268 
ae enue 5, 203 37, 389 237 37, 378 7, 374 742, 119 
Connecticut_..._..-- SP 11, 225 112, 368 1, 061 113, 803 23, 696 2, 264, 527 
Delaware.._.......- iaaeetneed 1,327 14, 117 28 14, 107 3,010 279, 454 
District of Columbia__ 4,112 27, 694 343 24, 745 4,410 493, 289 
| ee ee 9, 333 76, 386 455 68, 385 15,136 | 1, 567,145 
a eee eee 12, 784 152, 313 781 145, 687 24, 811 2, 908. 849 
Sa ade 112 355 5 330 64 6, 530 
SESE : ae 1, 127 11, 738 85 13, 27: 1,611 263, 638 
Ea aoe 39, 741 344, 274 1, 051 337, 008 75, 008 6, 684, 471 
NATL RCT 18, 040 182, 861 792 208, 265 38, 543 4, 144, 858 
eee, 6, 853 76, 686 493 78, 892 14, 840 1, 566, 887 
EY 7, 078 76, 162 724 75, 874 16, 141 1, 508, 491 
ae, ai 13, 564 285, 338 474 292, 593 30, 937 5, 844, 588 
Louisana- -..__- SE 10, 484 61, 005 30 131, 090 31,325 | 2, 669, 062 
Pc ctiincacamesiv’ abate 4, 519 54, 900 308 50, 748 11, 55: 1, 010, 511 
Maryland. __._.... pdoicanienteeiel 7,117 111, 619 229 111, 619 24, 296 2, 228, 276 
Massachusetts __ me 28, 299 363, 384 2, 560 343, 605 71, 325 6, 846, 926 
Michigan 34, 263 419, 825 3, 632 433, 453 104, 608 8, 630, 382 
Minnesota_._.__.__. oma 10, 678 92, 902 405 180, 918 37, 751 3, 593, 750 
M ississippi ee a jase 5, 573 58, 127 695 59, 804 13, 400 1, 193, 438 
Se iu 18, 406 255, 513 1,113 260, 726 57, 745 5, 195, 129 
a 2. 700 24. 652 227 24, 460 5, 408 487, 450 
Nebraska_____.___- LEAT. 2, 478 19, 162 4192 19, 424 3, 630 385, 413 
RTE eee noe 824 3, 578 2 3, 550 694 70, 576 
New Hampshire..._.....___---- | 2, 620 22, 370 22, 043 27, 220 4,719 541, 891 
ee 26, 208 305, 876 1, 764 315, 310 57, 532 6, 293, 569 
New Mexico___.______ a 2, 622 27, 724 247 7,110 5, 406 541, 158 
2. ae we 2, 8 955, 143 9, 469 928, 985 210, 567 18, 517, 466 
North Carolina................. 11, 951 111, 611 2, 151 106, 895 22, 924 2, 132, 640 
North Dakota__..___- 1, 031 14, 790 99 14, 165 3, 084 281, 074 
ea 26, 646 331, 142 1, 673 356, 605 55, 843 7.099. 400 
Oklahoma..____.__- 10, 464 115, 143 461 109, 918 26, 244 2, 192, 256 
SC Rs 7, 195 52, 150 380 51, 495 10, 767 1, 023, 652 
ae 59, 384 880, 866 7, 563 881, 605 191, 236 17, 615, 082 
Puerto Rico_______- Se aa 6, 769 | 117, 915 2, 080 119, 951 25, 817 2, 397, 729 
Rhode Island________. Rome 4, 063 46, 692 374 46, 614 9,177 929, 786 
South Carolina_......________- 6, 811 67, 909 1, 355 72, 048 14, 521 1, 437, 257 
South Dakota_______- 1, 053 11, 127 20 12, 875 2, 358 256, 010 
Tennessee.____._.____- 12, 631 189, 965 974 193, 863 40, 675 3, 869, 057 
Aa 24, 489 | 288, 433 2, 599 458, 342 71, 450 9, 143, 226 
ae 3, 574 31, 304 128 26, 771 5, 324 532, 002 
__ | Sala area 1, 145 11, 135 139 10, 658 2, 275 211, 043 
| SSSR aK 8, 490 | 100, 322 401 98, 641 17, 058 1, 966, 900 
"ae 8, 804 | 67, 179 247 70, 384 13, 695 1, 395, 601 
18, 448 213, 013 663 207, 319 32, 506 4, 141, 796 
| 11, 307 115, 193 1,014 119, 376 26, 878 2, 368, 834 
Wyoming 765 | 4, 319 113 4, 526 846 89, 431 





1 Represents activities under provisions of title V 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944; 
excludes data for self-employed veterans. 

2 Includes Puerto Rico. 

3 Represents average weekly number of veterans 
paid readjustment allowances during weeks ended 
in month. 


4 Break-down estimated by Readjustment Allow- 
ance Service, Veterans Administration. 

Source: Data reported to Readjustment Allowance 
Service, Veterans Administration, by unemploy- 
ment'compensation agencies in 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by Veterans 
Administration for Puerto Rico. 


1,800 initial claims in Utah were less 
than half the April total, and con- 
tinued claims declined from 33,400 to 
24,100. These declines were attrib- 
uted to seasonal factors as well as the 
settlement of the coal dispute. In 
Wyoming the total number of initial 
and continued claims declined, but 
the number of compensable claims 
filed by women showed a slight in- 
crease. 

Region XII.—Both types of claims 
were below the April levels in the 
four States for which data are avail- 
able. The average weekly number of 
beneficiaries declined by 7,700 and 
11,300 in Oregon and Washington, re- 
spectively, and increased slightly in 
Arizona and Nevada. The unemploy- 
ment ratio declined in all five States, 
but was below the national average 
only in Arizona and Nevada. The 
ratios in California, Oregon, and 
Washington were among the highest 
in the Nation—9.4, 8.7, and 8.6 per- 
cent, respectively. 


Veterans’ Readjustment Allowances 


In April, initial claims for vet- 
erans’ allowances, numbering 690,000, 
declined for the third successive 
month from the January peak of 1 
million. Only 6 States reported in- 
creases, ranging from 5 percent in 
Alaska to 22 percent in Mississippi, 
and in 3 of the 6 States claims ex- 
ceeded their January peaks. The 
largest decrease—49 percent—oc- 
curred in North Dakota; Idaho and 
South Dakota reported decreases of 
37 and 34 percent. Thirty-two 
States have reported decreases for 
each month since January. New 
claims declined in April in all States 
but Hawaii, Mississippi, Puerto Rico, 
and West Virginia. In North Dakota 
and Idaho the drop was 58 and 47 
percent, respectively, and decreases 
of more than 30 percent were re- 
ported by 9 other States. The cumu- 
lative figure for new claims—4.4 mil- 
lion by the end of April—indicates 
that about one-third of all veterans 
separated from the armed forces have 
filed claims for readjustment allow- 
ances. 

The 7.7 million continued claims 
filed in April represented an increase 
of only 4.5 percent—considerably less 
than the March increase of 26 per- 
cent. Twenty-two States reported 
decreases as against 1 State (Dela- 
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ware) in March. The largest de- 
cline was in Louisiana—33 percent. 
In 24 of the 30 States reporting in- 
creases, the rate of increase was less 
than in March; only 7 States reported 
increases of 20 percent or more 
whereas 42 States reported such in- 
creases in March. 


ances—1.7 million—was reached in 
the week ended April 6, and although 
the number declined in succeeding 
weeks the average for the month was 
8 percent higher than in March. 
Payments of $160 million were made 
in April for 8 million weeks of unem- 
ployment, an increase from March of 
































The all-time peak in the weekly 8 percent in both number and benefits or waiting-period credit 
number of veterans receiving allow- amount. that week under the three Govern- 
Table 8.—Insured unemployment' in the continental United Table 9.—Insured unemployment ' during week ended June 22, 

States, weeks ended July 7, 1945-—June 22, 1946 1946, by State 
{In thousands of persons] {In thousands of persons] 
Insured unemployment Insured unemployment 
Week ended Under State : Under Under rail- State —_ t n ler S I r rans’ 
Under all unemploy- | veterans’ re-| road unem- Under all pro- | unemploy nt 
programs ment adjustment} ployment grams | insurance pr r 
se insurance | allowance | insurance | gra! 
programs | program?| program a ee 
Total, continental 
1945: | United States 1, 362. 3 744.3 
July ee 288 244 43 1 NE cates siteciciiinnintiteeniici 20. 1 4.3 
. Saas 291 247 43 1 int x ccnshnidindeccteainitntaslainned 3. 1 5.9 
21 301 255 45 1 SIN, s.nccinyedauannad 10.8 25.2 
. 306 258 47 1 California.......... peuniecdiin 158. 4 91.6 
August 4 } 310 264 45 1 0S Sao 4.3 7.9 
11 | 258 210 47 1 Conmmactinwt.. .ccccccesese 20. 4 21.8 
18 425 364 60 1 eae 2.2 2.8 
25 } 626 560 64 2 District of Columbia. --- 2 6.6 
September 1 922 846 74 2 | eR .3 20.1 
8 } 1, 200 1, 105 92 3 Sa 1.8 5 
15 1, 325 1, 217 104 4 ST ntti titendchidemeaneiataioden 1.5 1.0 
22. 1, 439 1, 321 113 5 Illinois 2.8 82.0 
29... 1, 57 1, 446 119 6 
October 6 1, 594 1, 450 137 7 Ro nin divnenemsanes | 20 37. 4 
13 1, 655 1,479 168 8 Iowa ipbidwndunmetaaiied ( 15.0 
20... 1, 686 1, 482 194 10 ear eee 11.1 15. 6 
27 1, 741 1, 501 229 11 Ker ky. iaiiaadisaicaunitndicaiioal 19.9 6 
November 3_. | 1, 760 1, 502 247 11 oe iana ne 18.8 3 
10 1, 787 1, 489 287 ll 0 eee 8 ).7 
.. 1, 865 1, 511 342 12 Maryland sieen lima 25.5 23.4 
24 2, 026 1, 594 419 13 Massachusetts.............. 57.7 76. 2 
December 1_...... 2, 165 1, 626 526 13 Michigan........- 131 0. 4 
8 2, 236 1, 620 602 14 Minnesota--.-...-.- 2.4 
15 1,615 606 15 Mississippi. ------ 4.9 13.6 
22 1, 529 622 17 Missouri — 2.8 | 57.5 
29 | 1, 578 751 19 
0 ne 2.7 3 
1946: | Ee 3. 0 4 
| ‘ Nevada ciaiecadinistalania 1 7 
January Se 2,720 1, 831 867 22 New Hampshire ama 1.9 3.5 
12 2, 781 1,814 943 24 >) eae 66. 6 76. 2 
19 2, 887 1, 825 1, 033 29 New Mexico.....-...------ 1.4 5.1 
26 3, 119 1, 892 1, 191 36  ) 214. 5 214 
February 2 3, 195 1, 862 1, 291 42 North Carolina.........-.. 12.3 2 
vt) 3, 325 1, 883 1, 396 46 North Dakota...........--- 9 2. ( 
16 3, 43 1, 862 1, 516 48 | Ni eis al 7 73 
23 3, 1, 907 1, 652 50 Oklahoma..-.-.---- | he 18 27.7 
March 2 3, 1,912 1, 698 52 Oregon. .-.-.-- 2 12 7.9 
9 3, 1, 897 1, 707 51 | 
16... , 1,814 | 1, 747 48 Pennsylvania 337. 8 12 212.2 
23 3, ! 1, 744 1, 784 49 Rhode Island 28.3 15.9 12.4 
30... 3, 1, 628 1, 782 | 52 South Carolina ses -----| 22. 2 4.0 } 
April 6 3, 1, 586 1, 765 55 South Dakota. -_----.-.- 3. 5 8 2.7 
13 3,3 1, 568 1, 761 52 Tennessee a | 73.0 21.1 1.9 
20 3,3 1, 546 | 1, 750 53 Texas 103.4 15.9 87.6 
27 3,3 1, 509 | 1, 737 | 62 Utah 9.0 3. 1 1.9 
May 4 3,3 1, 475 1, 762 | 65 0 NS eee aes | 3.2 1.5 7 
i 3, 1, 454 1, 752 67 Virginia 45.9 18.8 27.2 
18 ‘ 1, 497 | 1, 748 78 Washington __............-- 42.0 | 30. 6 11.4 
25 3, : 1, 487 | 1, 728 | 85 West Virginia. ._....----- 68.5 | 20. 9 47.6 
June 1 3, 28 1, 450 1, 759 | 87 Wisconsin............ miauead 33.9 10 23. 4 
ea 3, 267 1, 420 1,770 | 77 Wyoming.-.-.---------.--- 1.1 5 6 
15 3, 233 1, 406 1, 764 | 362 | 
22 33, 168 31,362 31,744 362 Railroad Retirement Board 4 62.1 |- 
1 Includes insured partial and part-total unemployment. 1 Includes insured partial and part-total unemplo n 
2? Includes individuals filing claims under disability proviso; such claims 2 Includes individuals filing claims under disability pr clai 
amount to less than 1 percent of total. amount to less than 1 percent of total. 
3 Preliminary. 8 Total includes unemployed persons represented by railroad ploy 

Source: State unemployment insurance claims reported to the Bureau of ment insurance claims not distributed by State. 

Employment Security; estimate of unemployment allowance claims reported ‘ Preliminary. 

to the Veterans Administration; and railroad unemployment insurance claims Source: State unemployment insurance claims repo rted te Bureau of 

reported to the Railroad Retirement Board. Employment Security; unemployment allowance clair e » the Ve 
erans Administration; and railroad unemployment insure (available 
only on a national basis) reported to the Railroad Retirement Boar 





Insured Unemployment 


At the request of the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Social Security Board has 
initiated publication of statistics on 
the volume of insured unemployment 
by week, that is, the number of per- 
sons filing claims for unemployment 
for 
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ment programs—the Federal-State 
unemployment insurance program, 
the veterans’ readjustment allowance 
program, and the unemployment in- 
surance program of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. 

Since most of the Nation’s unem- 
ployment at present is covered by 
these three programs, the claims fig- 
ures may be used as a current indica- 
tor of pools of unused labor through- 
out the country. 

Combined figures on insured unem- 
ployment are presented below for the 
country as a whole for the weeks 
ended July 7, 1945, through June 22, 
1946, inclusive, and by State for the 
week ended June 22, 1946. State data, 
however, do not include claims under 
the railroad unemployment insurance 
program, for which a State distribu- 
tion is not available. Week-by-week 
comparisons should be made with 
considerable caution, since changes in 
insured unemployment may be caused 
by operational as well as economic 
factors. Similarly, interstate compar- 
isons may be affected by the differing 
legal and administrative provisions 
governing eligibility for State unem- 
ployment insurance. 

These data are compiled currently 
and published in a weekly release enti- 
tled Insured Unemployment. The 
figures will be summarized periodically 
in the BULLETIN. 


Nature and Limitations of the Data 


These data are based on operating 
statistics of the three unemployment 
benefit programs and cover only un- 
employment represented by claims 
filed under these programs. The 
definition of insured unemployment 
underlying these statistics is fixed by 
the legal and administrative provi- 
sions which determine eligibility for 
benefits under these systems. In 
general, workers who filed a claim 
were out of work during the week to 
which the claim relates and were reg- 
istered at a public employment office 
as available for employment. Par- 
tially unemployed persons and per- 
sons unemployed except for a few 
hours of casual work may file claims 
and are included in these statistics. 
The data are based on claims filed 
and include some persons whose 
claims are subsequently denied or dis- 
allowed. 

The coverage and definition under- 


lying these statistics differ signifi- 
cantly from those used in the Census 
Bureau’s Monthly Report of the Labor 
Force. The Census estimates are 
based on a monthly enumeration of a 
sample of the entire population and 
therefore include all unemployed 
workers, whether covered by unem- 
ployment benefit programs or not. 
The unemployed are defined by the 
Census Bureau as those who are not 
employed and are looking for work. 
This definition of unemployment does 
not include several groups who might 
fiie claims under one of the unein- 
ployment benefit programs: (1) per- 
sons with jobs, but temporarily not 
working because of a labor dispute,’ 
bad weather, or temporary lay-off; ? 
(2) persons employed only part of the 
week, or receiving substantially less 
than their usual earnings because of 
reduced hours; (3) persons not em- 
ployed at their regular job during the 
entire week, but who picked up a few 
hours of casual work. It appears also 
that some workers who were regis- 
tered at public employment offices as 
available for employment, and who 
did not take any other active steps to 
find a job, may be reported in the 
Census survey as not looking for work. 

These statistics are derived from 
figures on continued claims‘ filed 
under the State unemployment in- 
surance programs and the veterans’ 
readjustment allowance program and 
claims filed under the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance program. Con- 
tinued claims, rather than total claims 
(which include initial claims as well), 
are used to derive the figures on in- 
sured unemployment under the State 
and veterans’ programs. Initial 
claims are excluded, since in general 
they merely indicate the beginning of 
a period of insured unemployment. 
When a week of insured unemploy- 
ment (total or partial) has been com- 
pleted, a continued claim is filed certi- 
fying that the week of unemployment 
was experienced. The figures exclude 
self-employed veterans claiming re- 
adjustment allowances. 


1 Persons on strike may receive benefits 
under State unemployment insurance 
programs in 5 States after an additional 
waiting period (see definition, below). 

2Included by Census as employed only 
if the worker has definite instructions to 
return to work within 30 days of the date 
he was laid off. 

3 See below for definition of terms. 


Claims statistics are reported on 
the basis of the date of claim filing, 
rather than the date of the period of 
unemployment represented. In pre- 
paring statistics on the volume of in- 
sured unemployment, an adjustment 
is made for this time factor. 

Under the State and veterans’ pro- 
grams, “calendar-week” and “flexible- 
week” States differ with respect to the 
time lag between the period of un- 
employment and the date of claim 
filing. In States that use a fixed 
calendar week as the period for which 
benefits are paid and claims are filed, 
the filing of a continued claim during 
a particular week generally represents 
insured unemployment during the 
preceding calendar week. In States 
which set a separate benefit week of 
7 consecutive days for each claimant, 
depending on when he files his first 
claim, the filing of a continued claim 
during a particular week represents, 
on the average, insured unemploy- 
ment for the week ending about the 
middle of the same week; in these 
States allowance for this half-week 
lag was made by taking the average 
of continued claims filed during a 
particular week’ and during the next 
preceding week to represent insured 
unemployment during the preceding 
week. 

Some States, either by provisions in 
their unemployment insurance laws 
or through temporary approval of 
the Social Security Board and the 
Veterans Administration, take claims 
for unemployment benefits on a bi- 
weekly rather than weekly schedule. 
All railroad unemployment insurance 
claims are taken on a biweekly basis. 
Appropriately adjusted figures rather 
than the actual number of continued 
claims reported are used in estimat- 
ing insured unemployment during the 
week covered by the report. 


Definitions of Terms Used 


The three types of claims used in 
compiling statistics on insured un- 
employment are (1) continued claims 
(State unemployment insurance), 
(2) continued claims (veterans’ un- 
employment allowance), and (3) rail- 
road unemployment insurance claims. 
These claims may be defined as fol- 
lows: 

Continued claim (State unemploy- 
ment insurance) .—An application for 
waiting-period credits or benefits 
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which certifies to the completion of 
a waiting-period week or a benefit 
period. There are two categories of 
continued claims: (1) waiting-period 
claims and (2) compensable claims. 
A waiting period is a 1 or 2-week 
period usually required only once 
during a benefit year, even though 
the worker may be out of work and 
entitled to benefits more than once 
during that time. Waiting-period 
claims do not result in benefit pay- 
ments. A compensable claim is filed 
for each additional week of insured 
unemployment after a worker has 
completed his waiting period. 

Continued claim (veterans’ unem- 
ployment allowance).—A claim for 
unemployment allowance for a com- 
pleted week of insured unemployment 
filed under the veterans’ readjustment 
allowance program. 

Railroad unemployment insurance 
claim.—Claims for periods of insured 
unemployment filed with the Railroad 
Retirement Board under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. These 
claims cover a 2-week registration 
period. 

Continued claims for unemploy- 


Table 10.—Employment of workers 


ment insurance include claims for 
partial and part-total unemployment. 
These types of unemployment are de- 
fined as follows: 

Partial unemployment.—Unem- 
ployment during a week in which a 
worker earns wages from his regular 
employer but, because of insufficient 
work, is employed less than his nor- 
mal or customary full-time hours and 
earns less than his partial earnings 
limit under the State unemployment 
insurance law. 

Part-total unemployment.—Unem- 
ployment during a week of otherwise 
total unemployment during which a 
worker has odd jobs and/or subsid- 
iary work with earnings in excess of 
the amount specified in the State 
unemployment insurance law as al- 
lowable without reduction in his 
weekly benefit amount. 


Estimates of Covered Em- 
ployment, July 1945- 
March 1946 


Preliminary estimates indicate that 
employment covered by State unem- 


ployment insurance laws reached a 
new postwar high in mid-March of 
1946, more than recovering from the 
February set-back caused by the steel 
strike.’ In March, however, the in- 
dustries most directly affected by the 
steel strike were still below their Jan- 
uary peaks; the new March peak for 
all industries combined was due to the 
steady rise of employment in non- 
manufacturing industries, particu- 
larly contract construction and trade 
(table 10). The March covered em- 
ployment figure of 27.4 million is 3.5 
percent above the postwar low of 26.5 
million (October 1945) but 2.2 per- 
cent below the August level and 12.5 
percent below the wartime peak of 
31.3 million (June 1943). 
Twenty-three of the 47 States for 
which first-quarter estimates are 
available reported March employment 
higher than that of August; these 
States are scattered in every area of 


1The estimates for the first quarter of 
1946 are preliminary. The estimates for 
the last 6 months of 1945, published in 
the April 1946 Bulletin (pp. 30-33), have 
been revised but are subject to further 
revision. 


covered by State unemployment insurance laws,' by industry, July 1945-March 1946 


{In thousands; data corrected to June 28, 1946] 











Industrial classification 


Bs ibiicmding 


Mining - -- 
Contract construction. 
Manufacturing 
19 Ordnance and accessories. _- 
Food and kindred products. - 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile-mill products 
Apparel and other finished products made 
from fabrics and similar materials 
Lumber and timber basic products 
Furniture and finished lumber products 
Paper and allied products 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Chemicals and allied products 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Rubber products 
Leather and leather products 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Iron and steel and their products 
T reneports ation equipment (except automo- 
viles) . 
Nonferrous metals and their products__._-_.-. 
Electrical machinery 
Machinery (except electrical) _. et 
Automobiles and automobile equipme nt__- 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
Transportation, communication, and other pub lic 
utilities. _- 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Service industries 
Miscellaneous ? 
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1 Preliminary estimates based on coverage provisions in effect in the fourth 
Represents workers in covered employment in the pay period 


quarter of 1944. 


classified. 


of —_ type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of the 
month. 


2 Includes agriculture, forestry, 

















1945 } 1946 

July August | September; October | November| December} January | February March 
28, 429. 2 | 27, 975.8 26, 485. 7 26, 452. 3 26,710.4 | 26,995. 2 | 27,037.3 26, 546. 4 27, 369. 0 
808.2 | 810.9 809.9 792.5 816.8 816.9 | 849.2 840.7 851.2 
1, 000. 1 1, 016.6 | 988. 1 1,027.8 1,029.2 | 972.4 1, 024. 6 1,041.1 1,121.6 
15, 282. 2 14, 791.1 | 13, 159.0 | 12, 949. 9 12, 921.9 | 12, 892. 9 | 13, 110.0 12, 558. 4 13, 078.8 
586.3 515.2 299. 9 233. 3 223. 7 196.9 58.6 52.1 | 52.5 
1, 458. 1 1, 495. 6 | 1, 547.3 1, 453. 5 | 1, 401.6 1, 374.5 | 1, 377. 1 1, 353. 5 1, 359. 7 
98.0 102.1 | 106.7 | 112.2 107.0 | 103.6 103. 5 104.1 | 103. 5 
1, 132.0 1,130.7 | 1, 132.1 1, 147.0 1, 157.2 | 1,191.3 | 1, 228.0 | 1, 245. 5 } 1, 267.1 
968. 6 979. 2 972.6 | 966. 3 964.0 | 962. 2 998.9 | 1 | 1,031.2 
492.6 495. 5 | 480.7 444.6 $45.0 451.8 468. 6 489. 1 
386. 9 383.9 | 371.4 | 374.9 83.6 393.1 416.0 429.0 
381.7 381.6 | 380. 1 389. 4 04. 2 | 400. 3 417.3 | 425.0 
530. 6 534. 2 543.1 556. 569.8 579.5 600. 5 | 107. 5 619.7 
784.3 754.0 680. 0 662.9 659.8 | 657.8 662.9 | 563. 5 | 668. 7 
206. 4 206. 0 204. 6 207.9 209.0 | 208. 6 212.7 | 209. 4 | 212.3 
234. 4 225.7 215.2 219.0 227.3 | 231.8 224.2 | 226.7 | 231.9 
346. 8 348.0 341.5 351.4 360.9 366.9 380. 3 387.8 | 395. 6 
372.3 375.0 372. 5 | 382.1 | 381.2 386. 4 396. 5 405.9 | 420.7 
8 1, 512.0 1, 410.6 | 1,429.1 | 1, 452. 6 | 1, 480. 7 1, 538.0 1, 219.5 1, 510.4 
2, 239. 2 | 1,978.2 1, 201.5 | 1, 069.9 | 981.4 907.5 837.9 779.8 769. 6 
455.3 444.5 | 380. 2 389. 2 399. 2 407.8 431.7 398. 1 425.9 
954. 6 904.7 727.8 719.3 | 728.8 729.9 730.3 638. 1 674.1 
1, 316.7 1, 276. 5 | 1,133.0 | 1,156.5 1,161.2 | 1,170.2 1, 271.8 1, 187.6 1, 212.8 
307.6 285.0 | 231.8 | 244.5 | 266. 1 245.6 287.3 276. 7 292. 4 
474.0 463.5 | 426.4 | 440.3 | 448.3 446. 5 467.9 474.3 487.6 
1,941.8 1, 942.6 | 1, 939. 4 | 1, 929. 9 1,977.5 1,995. 6 2, 030. 9 2, 056. 3 2, 092. 9 
5, 937. 5 5, 954.4 | 6, 125. 2 6, 266. 4 6, 461.7 6, 793. 4 6, 444.6 6, 442.3 6, 564. 4 
1,129.4 1,130.1 J 1,120.5 | 1,134.2 1, 146.3 1, 163.0 1,192.7 1, 210.5 1, 229.6 
2, 269. 8 2, 267. 6 2, 280. 3 2, 282.6 2, 288. 9 2, 298. 8 2, 326. 6 2, 338. 7 2, 370. 0 
60.2 62.5 63.3 | 69.0 68.1 | 62. 2 58.7 58.4 60. 5 








and fishing and establishments not elsewhere 
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the country except the Far West? 


2The State data in tables 11 and 12 
are arranged in seven relatively homo- 
geneous economic “areas.” These areas are 
the ones used for the past year by the 
National Income Unit of the Department 
of Commerce in presenting State data, 
and represent an adaptation of those 
proposed by Howard W. Odum in South- 
ern Regions of the United States, pp. 269- 
290. 


14 percent above that of August 1945. 
Six additional States—the District of 
Columbia, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, and South Dakota—reported 
March employment at least 5 percent 
above that in August. 

On the other side of the ledger are 
the 8 States—Alaska, Arkansas, Cali- 


(table 12). In only 8 of these States, 
however, had manufacturing employ- 
ment returned to the August level 
(table 11); the burden of the employ- 
ment recovery is still being carried 
principally by nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries. The most striking recovery 
to wartime employment levels was in 
Florida, where March employment was 


Table 11.—Employment of workers in manufacturing industries covered by State unemployment insurance laws, by area and State, 





Area and State 


Total, 51 States 


New England_.---- 
Connecticut__-_--- 
Sr indenters 
Massachusetts - - .- - 
New Hampshire- -. 
Rhode Island. -- 
Vermont........- 


Middle East-_------ ‘ eahatael 
a eee ee ae 
District of Columbia 
Maryland 
New Jersey. ..---- 

New York-_...-- 
Pennsylvania. -...-. 
West Virginia 


Southeast--........- 
Alabama 
Arkansas wins 
Florida. -..-. ‘ ores 
ae . . pete 
Kentucky 
Louisiana. ------ 
Mississippi —_ 
North Carolina 
South Carolina__- 
‘Tennessee_.- ---- 
,, 


Southwest --......-- 
CO = 
New Mexico-..-- 


a 
Illinois_...-..-. : 
Indiana__.....- 
Iowa hanes 
Michigan --_.-- . 
Minnesota. .-_--- 
Missouri - - 
as 
Wisconsin_.-_---.-- 


Northwest-....--- 

Colorado__.....- cates Mmsetieante 
Idaho. ae <n 
Kansas_.......--- 

Montana._......-- 

Nebraska. -....... ae minal 
North Dakota__-__- : nal 
South Dakota__-- 
 . aes 
a 


Far West __- 
California , 
arr ; 
Oregon and | 
Washington___- 


Alaska... 
Hawaii_.. aa , ~------] 


1 Preliminary estin s based on coverage 
quarter of 1944. Represents workers in ec 
of each type (weekly, semimonthly, ete 
See table 11 for coverage provisions 
workers for employer coverage). 





July August 


15, 282.2} 14, 791.1 





provisions in effect in the fourth 
»vered employment in the pay period 
ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
State laws (statutory minimum number of 
For areas used, see text. 


July 1945-March 1946 ! 


{In thousands; data corrected to June 28, 1946] 





Jatatcaienayaap peau : 


1945 


1946 





| ine ' 
| January | February | March 


} 
September| October | November | December 








12, 949.9 


892.9 | 213,110.0 | 212,558.4| 213,0788 



































1, 491.9 1, 336. 4 , 378.3 1, 412.9 | 1, 406.8 
406.4 | 336. 1 341.8 354. 2 | 347.2 
107.9 | 97.6 100. 5 107.0 | 108. 1 
734.3 | 673.1 | 693. 4 704.7 | 696. 4 
71.0 70.1 | 74.8 | 77.3 | 78.0 
133. 6 124.8 | 131.8 | 133. 5 | 139.7 
38.7 | | 34.7 | 36.0 | 36. 2 | 37.4 

4, 606. 2 4, 050.9 | 55 4, 083. 3 24,143.7 34,071.7 
45.4 | 39.8 3¢ | 39.7 40.7 41.5 
15.5 15.2 5.5 | 15.5 15.1 15.5 
275.3 221.5 216.8 | 218.6 (2) @) 
799. 2 | 664. 3 666.7 | 668. 5 655. 1 668. 4 

1, 873.7 1, 681. 2 1, 686.6 | 1, 694. 6 1, 731.4 1, 687.2 

1, 463.8 1, 308. 4 | 1, 311.3 | 1, 325.7 1, 361.8 1, 324.0 
133.3 120. 5 | 119.4 | 120.7 (2) ) 

2, 023.9 1,§ 5 1, 808. 7 | 1, 801.9 1, 786. 4 1, 813.9 1, 844.8 
230. 6 j 189. 2 | 190. 2 189.0 | 189.6 190.6 
73.5 3 63.9 59. 5 56.9 | 52.8 57.1 
102. 2 94.7 8 | 77.6 77.9 81.8 | 82.5 
275.8 267.0 2) 236.1 | 230. 3 235. 5 237. 5 
128.7 | 124.3 | 112.0 | | 111.7 110. 5 | 111.9 
144.1 134. 6 é 125. 4 | 115.3 119.6 120.5 
85. 2 84.7 3 | 79.0 | 78. 2 80. 6 80. 2 
351.7 353. 0 | 347.2 . § 351.7 358. 2 | 367.4 
168. 9 170. 1 } 166.0 | | 167.6 173.0 175.7 
262.0 | 256. 0 | 228. 2 | 3. 9 224.7 225. 3 229. 0 
201. 2 198. 8 184.1 | " 183. 1 187.0 192. 4 
475.7 | 460.3 380. 1 367.4 | 367.9 356. 6 349.4 341.6 341.8 
20.7 18.8 | 12.6 11.5 | 11.6 10.7 10.5 10. 5 10.6 

9.3 | 9.5 8.9 8.7 | 8.8 8.8 8.8 9.1 9.2 

87.3 83.2 | 58.3 | 55.9 55.7 54.6 49.7 48.4 47.7 

358. 4 348.8 300.3 | 291.3 291.8 282. 5 280. 4 273.6 274.3 
| | 

5, 040. 3 4, 805. 4 4, 190.0 4, 173.6 | 4, 234.3 | 4, 187.7 2 4, 287.8 24, 188.2 24, 316.2 

1, 166.8 1, 129. 2 1,016.3 | 1, 012.0 | 1, 024. 2 1, 032. 0 1, 073.0 1, 036. 7 1, 070.0 
538. 5 524.9 448.8 | 426.3 | 421.6 414.8 | 421.7 390.9 424.5 

3 120.8 | 122.9 126.1 | 124.3 125.1 127.0 
773.0 | 812.0 748.0 (2) 2) @) 
175.9 170. 2 171.0 176. 4 174. 4 176.3 
294. 3 296.9 287.6 291.7 296. 8 299. 6 
1, 020.3 | 1, 034. 1 1, 050. 1 1, 061.0 1,072.3 1, 090. 6 
| 351.0 | 352. 4 358. 1 362. 6 358. 6 361.2 
| 234.9 | 235. 5 226. 1 220. 7 214.6 225. 5 
50. 2 | 52.0 50.3 46.4 41.8 47.3 
| 16. 2 15.9 9.5 12.1 13.7 15.4 
70.0 | 69.1 70.1 69. 6 68.1 69.8 
14.3 14.2 13.9 12.8 12.8 13. 2 
40.1 41.2 41.4 40.8 41.2 42.4 
5.2 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.1 5.3 
8.9 9.0 9.3 9.4 9.9 9.8 
23.9 2. 1 20. 5 19.1 16.9 17.2 
6.1 6.4 5.6 5.2 5.1 5.1 
953. 3 859. 5 850. 0 2856. 4 2 833.7 3 846.9 
665. 9 588.9 584. 4 588. 5 572.0 582.9 
2.4 2.5 2.5 (2) (@) @) 
113.5 | 104.0 103. 3 105. 5 103. 9 105. 2 
171.5 | 164.1 159. 8 159.9 155. 4 156. 4 
2.6 1.9 1.6 1.4 1.3 1.6 
22.1 | 22. 7 22.9 23.8 23.1 23.5 














2No reports were received from Maryland, West Virginia, Michigan, and 
Nevada; estimates for these States have been included in totals for areas and 
51 States. 
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fornia, Indiana, Kansas, Oklahoma, The most striking August-to-March 
Oregon, and Washington—whose comparison in this group (except for 


March employment was still more Alaska, where coveredemploymental- August. 


than 10 percent below August levels. ways decreases sharply in the winter) 


is in Kansas, where March employ- 
ment was 16 percent below that of 


Nature of data.—These estimates 


Table 12.—Employment of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws, by area and State, July 1945-March 1946' 


[In thousands; data corrected to June 28, 1946] 
























































Statutory minimum 1945 A i 1946 
. number of workers 
Area and State for employer - mit Rs ——————— 
coverage 2 July | August | September | October | November! December | January | February 
-. x | ip \cegeRnnew, or Beebe, Sued 
| 
Cl) SS 28, 429. 2 27, 975.8 26, 485.7 | 26, 452.3 } 26, 710. 4 | 26, 995. 2 ls 27, 037.3 3.4 
New England..-.... gniensnnecapeeeunaneas 2, 416. 1 2, 356. 2 2, 281.3 | 2, 296, 0 2, 322. 5 | 2, 393 4 2, 403. 1 2.7 
Connecticut 4 in 13 weeks_......... 575.3 544.1 509. 4 511.5 518. 2 529. 4 538. 4 | 517.8 
Maine . 8 in 20 weeks_......... 158. 7 156. 5 152. 6 148. 4 141.5 154. 4 57.4 159.8 
Mass: schusetts. 1 in 20 weeks_. doula 1, 310.8 1, 291.7 1, 262.6 1, 275.9 1, 298. 8 1, 331.8 1, 329. 4 1, 303. 1 
New Hampshire 4 in 20 weeks_......-.- 108. 4 109. 4 106.1 | 107.8 109. 6 112.8 114.0 114.3 
Rhode Island... --- as acs 206. 3 198. 4 196.7 | 199. 6 201.7 210.0 208. 6 | 211.3 
Vermont...-.-. acens 8 in 20 weeks_......... 56. 6 56.1 53.9 | 52.8 52.7 55.0 55.3 56.4 
I , Se ee 8, 626.3 8, 514.8 8, 142. 6 8, 129. 2 8, 251.5 8, 390. 4 3 8,423.3 | 48,082 
Delaware... 1 in 20 weeks_.....-.... 75. 5 76.0 73. 5 | 71.5 71.9 72.8 73.4 74 
District of Columbia 1 at any time_._....--. 189.7 189.3 191.5 | 194.9 197.9 202.3 194. 2 198. 3 
Maryland...-.. 4 in 20 weeks._......-- 482.3 482.5 443.2 436.8 437.7 444.0 () () 
New Jersey... 2 8 in 20 weeks.........- 1, 136. 2 1, 109.7 1,021. 6 | 1,001.3 1,012.7 1, 025. 6 1,004.1 | 984. 4 
New York : oo} f ae 3,771.7 3, 727.8 3, 582. 1 3, 601.9 3, 663. 3 3, 725. 3 3, 767. 2 | 3, 656. 3 
Pennsylvania VT) | ao 2, 638.7 2, 596. 4 2, 511.9 2, 511.0 2, 545. 1 2, 592. 5 2, 617.4 2,415.3 
West Virginia ois 8 in 20 weeks........-.- 332. 2 333. 1 318.8 | 311.8 322.9 327.9 @) (3) 
| 
Southeast io a See eee snmiuhel 3, 835. 6 3, 822. 2 3, 677.8 3, 680.3 3, 710.7 3, 751.0 3, 751.9 3, 742. 6 
Alabama. . 8 in 20 weeks_......... 399. 2 393.9 376. 4 | 360.0 364.0 363. 1 364.3 340. 2 
Arkansas. . Oe id ccdnene “ 200.0 205.0 187.3 185. 6 181.9 181.1 169.7 72.1 
Florida. ..-. 8 in 20 weeks #_._.....-. 304. 2 297.2 288.3 | 297.2 308. 1 325.8 340.7 341.3 
Georgia - Oi BP GEER. cccccccue 462.9 457.4 426.6 | 430.3 433.1 433.7 434.5 436.0 
Kentucky. -..... 4 in 3 quarters §____-- 312.5 309. 4 300.1 | 302. 3 304. 3 317.0 302. 1 303. 4 
Louisiana._.....- 4 in 20 weeks........-. 356. 8 348.8 338.0 | 339. 1 335. 1 333. 2 350.0 | 356. 0 
Mississippi , 8 in 20 weeks_......-- 157. 5 157.8 152.8 | 151.4 153. 5 153. 5 | 53.4 | 154. 2 
North Carolina. At ty ERR 509.7 522.9 523. 2 | 528. 6 535. 6 539.1 541.0 44.9 
South Carolina = eee _ 243.3 248.8 245.6 | 244.4 249.7 251.4 254.0 257. 1 
Tennessee... .... ind amtaini cde tenenae 472.2 467.8 437.1 | 432.5 431.5 | 434.4 | 27.3 420. 2 
Wee... cconce See 417.3 413. 2 402.4 } 408.9 413.9 | 418.7 | 414.9 417.2 
a ee 1, 367.3 1, 350.9 1, 273.7 1, 270.3 1, 294.8 1, 304.1 | 1, 282. 2 277.2 
Arizona sane 3 in 20 weeks__..-- — 82.8 79.9 74.2 | 76. 2 | 77.7 80.0 | 81.2 81.7 
New Mexico 2 in 13 weeks ®___..... 63.0 62.9 60.5 61.1 61.6 62.3 | 64.1 fi4. 4 
Oklahoma...-.. 8 in 20 weeks.........-. 243. 8 241.5 218. 4 216.4 218.9 220.6 | 206.9 206. 0 
I kis basie we Sica 977.7 966. 6 920.6 | 916.6 | 936. 6 | 941.2 | 930. 0 925. 1 
Central PR Se Te 4 8, 299. 4 8, 076.7 7, 523.1 7, 575.5 7, 697.3 | 7, 718.9 } 3 7,695.8 
Illinois... ..... 6 in 20 weeks____.___- 2, 073.1 2, 036.9 1, 938. 1 1, 955. 6 | 1, 984.0 2, 010.6 | 2, 006. 6 
Indiana... . . 8 in 20 weeks.......... 801.0 785. 5 712.0 692.1 692. 6 693.0 | } 663. 5 
in aenssenns 8 in 15 weeks........-..| 289.7 282. 2 276.3 | 230.6 | 283. 8 286.8 | 284. 6 
Michigan.......- 8 in 20 weeks... aon 1, 375.4 1, 320.0 1, 173. 2 1, 211.4 1, 257.5 1, 204.9 | (8) 
Minnesota 1 in 20 weeks ?__.... 465.9 460.7 448.2 | 445.6 | 445.1 449.0 442.0 
Missouri___- 8 in 20 weeks__-....... 713. 2 689. 3 642.8 | 647.4 | 656.8 | 651.0 | 658. 8 
Ohio 3 in 1 day-_- hie 1,921.5 1, 862. 6 1,733.4] 1,746.3] 1,773.7 1, 807.7 | 1, 848. 3 
Wisconsin _- 6 in 18 weeks 8... __- 659. 6 639. 5 599. 1 | 596. 5 603.8 | 615.9 611.6 
| 
Northwest_._.....- : oimagiation 73.9 866.9 815.4 820.7 | 833. 6 825. 2 796. 0 
Colorado. ......-. 8 in 20 weeks___......- 162.8 159. 1 151.5 155.8 | 159.8 | 160.0 | 149 
Idaho ‘ 1 at any time ®__.__.-.. 64.5 65.3 67.1 | 68. 6 70.4 | 57.0 | 61 
Kansas vedi BOR Be Witasccucsae 229. 9 228. 8 191.8 186.6 | 188. 2 | 192. 5 | 187. 
Montana... 1 in 20 weeks 10... 70.6 70.8 | 72.1 73 8 | 74.3 | 74. 4 | 71 
Nebraska... __-_-- 8 in 20 weeks______-- 140.6 137.8 | 127.0 127.5 | 129.7 | 130.6 | 129. 
North Dakota a ae 29. 6 29.7 30.0 | 30.9 | 32. 2 32.1 30. 3 
South Dakota. (eerie ail : 36.8 36. 6 37.0 | 37.5 | 38.3 38. 8 38.5 
RS : ‘at any time 1. 98. 5 98. 4 98. 2 | 98.0 | 98. 2 98. 2 | 88. 4 
Wyoming... in 20 weeks 12_______. 40. 6 40.4 40.7 | 42.0 | 42.5 41.6 | 39. 3 
I ia nicnicisinis scant aii hehativcea ceiehadaiioncees 2, 906.3 2, 887. 4 2,683.1 | 2,506.7 | 2,517.0 2, 529. 8 | 3 2, 508. 9 
California... ..| 4in 20 weeks_.___- 2, 051.5 2, 049.7 1,910.3 1, 861.8 1, 795. 4 1, 804.0 | 1, 790. 1 
Nevada... ...- latany time 3 ___ 31.9 31.6 30.2 31.3 31.3 | 31.9 | (Qa 
Oregon. a ..| 4in 1 day 294.8 286. 6 269.0 249.4 240.0 | 241.2 | 241.6 
Washin gton- = 1 at any time 528.1 619.5 473.6 454. 2 450. 3 | 452.7 | 445. 2 
CO 8 in 20 weeks.........-. 20.9 20.0 14.3 9.4 8.0 | 7.5 | 6.6 
Hawaii --------------_--| Lat any time --------- | 83.4 80.7 74.4 74.2 | 75.0 | 74.9 | 74.6 











1 Preliminary estimates based on coverage provisions in effect in the fourth 
quarter of 1944. Represents workers in covered employment in the pay period 
of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of the 
month. For areas used, see text. 

2An employer becomes subject to the State unemployment insurance law 
when he has employed the specified minimum number of workers on at least 
1 day in each of the specified number of weeks within the current or preceding 
calendar year; coverage provisions shown are for 1944. 

3 No reports were received from Maryland, West Virginia, Michigan, and Ne- 
vada; estimates for these States have been included in totals for areas and 51 
States. 

4 Or total wages of $5,000 or more in a calendar quarter of the current or pre- 
ceding calendar year. 

5 Wages of at least $50 to each of at least 4 workers during each of 3 calendar 
quarters; or 8 or more workers in 20 weeks of calendar year. 





6 Or total wages of $450 or more in a calendar quarter 


7? Except employers of less than 8 workers in 20 wee ks 
village, or borough of 10,000 or more populati 


porate limits of a city, 
ng calendar 


®§ 8 or more workers in current calendar year or 6 or more in preced 


located outsi 


he | 
O-~ 


le the cor- 


year or, where employer’s records do not permit accurate count of workers, total 


wages of $6,000 or more in preceding calendar year; or total wages of m 


$10,000 in calendar quarter of current year. 
* And total wages of $78 or more in a calendar quarter. 
10 Or total wages of $500 or more in a calendar year. 
11 And total wages of $140 or more in a calendar quarter. 
12 And total wages of $150 or more in a calendar quarter. 
13 And total wages of $225 or more in a calendar quarter. 
4 And total wages of $500 or more in same calendar quarter. 


ore than 








| 


we 


de ek ee 
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are based chiefly on a series of iden- 
tical-firm linking reports (usually 
covering more than 90 percent of total 
covered employment) submitted 
quarterly by each State employment 
security agency about 2%2 months 
after the end of the quarter. Es- 
timates for each quarter are therefore 
available about 3 months after the 
quarter ended; the figures in the ac- 
companying tables, for example, were 
available for private distribution on 
July 1 and were released, in condensed 
form, to the general press on July 10. 

The estimates are calculated by ap- 


Table 13,—Nonfarm placements by State, 





















April 1946 
U.S. Employment Vet- 
Service region and Total | Women Ph 1 
State | } ‘ 
| 
- 
Oe 457, 471 |134, 403 180, 628 
Region I: | 
Connecticut .---.-- | 8,167] 3,258 2, 768 
DE cnamavddcene | 3,074 810 1, 186 
Massachusetts___. | 9,898 3, 107 4, 468 
New Hampshire | 2,182 | 458 | 1,100 
Rhode Island-.----.-- 2, 425 903 953 
ae 1, 233 261 | 738 
Region IT: | 
New York.......-. 59,295 | 290,632 | 14,848 
Region III: 
Delaware_.......-- | 1,411 | 546 | 314 
New Jersey___----- 14,055 | 6,029 | 4,583 
Pennsylvania..__-- j> 22, 362 | 6,709 10, 931 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia_ - | 3, 536 1, 107 | 969 
Maryland..-.....-- 5, 888 1, 264 2, 573 
North Carolina_. 9, 744 2, 530 4, 222 
Virginia. .......... | 7,711 | 2,129 3, 048 
West Virginia. -._- 2, 669 1, 093 823 
Region Ls ar | : 
Kentucky.......... 3, 577 1,014 1, 484 
Michigan.......-- : 16, 082 2, 450 8, 479 
| Sh aes! § Fee 8, 390 
Region VI: | 
OS 12,570 | 3,827] 5,488 
Indiana. .........-. | 7,900 2, 808 2, 755 
Wisconsin --.--.--- | 9,306] 2,500] 4,449 
Region VII: | 
Alabama.........-.. | 14,457 | 3,144 5, 181 
eae | 10, 287 3, 544 4, 308 
Georgia__.......-- } 9,988 | 2,341 4, 267 
Mississippi_ ------ 4, 228 1, 071 1, 874 
South Carolina 4, 702 1,044 1, 951 
Tennessee. _-.-..-- 9,960 | 2,928 3, 825 
Region VIII: 
_ See | 6, 520 | 1,409 3, 439 
Minnesota__...--- 9,515 | 1,766 4, 548 
Nebraska.__.--.-..-- -| 3,431 | 486 1, 637 
North Dakota_.-- | 1,687 | 238 748 
South Dakota.-_.- .| 1,287 203 709 
Region IX: } 
CO --| 6,553 1, 993 2, 233 
OS ea 6,139 |} 1 79 2, 823 
a E 9, 844 3, 275 3, 686 
Oklahoma... .--.--- | 8,527 2, 197 3, 275 
Region X: | 
I  ccunacsaninn | 5,423 | 1,355 2, 405 
New Mexico-_...--- ..| 2,826 397 | 1,292 
re 36, 082 9, 751 14, 109 
Region XI: | } 
| Eee 5, 243 692 2, 503 
Idaho--.- Lee 3, 404 511 1, 607 
Montana. .......- | 2,192 237 1, 065 
a eer . .| 2 878 486 1, 203 
RENE sicudnenaceul ‘Spare 157 587 
Region XII: | , 
e+ ee qo: 681 812 1, 514 
alifornia.-.-....- 39, 800 | 10, 242 16, 596 
Nevada. ........- : 2, 498 | 638 742 
Oregon - -- == 8, 133 1, 237 3, 662 
Washington ..---- --| 10,561 | 1,951 4, 270 





1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 
Source: Department of Labor, U. 8S. Employment 
Service. 


plying the percentage changes re- 
ported on the identical-firm reports 
for 1945 and 1946 to data obtained 
from a complete tabulation of covered 
employment for October 1944; the es- 
timates therefore reflect coverage pro- 
visions in effect during the fourth 
quarter of 1944. 

Since the figures relate only to per- 
sons covered by State unemployment 
insurance laws, they do not include 
large segments of the employed labor 
force excluded from coverage. It is 
estimated that the exemption of small 
firms by State laws excludes about 7 
percent of the wage and salary work- 
ers in covered industries (see second 
column of table 12). Also excluded 
from coverage in an average week dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1946 were ap- 
proximately 7.0 million farmers and 
agricultural workers and 5.1 million 
nonagricultural self-empoyed work- 
ers. Among other wage and salary 
workers in nonagricultural employ- 
ment who were excluded from cover- 
age were about 1.7 million railroad 
workers; 5.5 million Federal, State, 
and local government workers; and 
approximately 3.0 million workers 
employed in private homes, in mari- 


time industries, and by nonprofit re- 
ligious, charitable, scientific, and edu- 
cational organizations. 


Nonfarm Placements 


Though slightly fewer nonfarm 
placements were made in May than 
in April, the total number, 457,000, was 
more than in any other month since 
last November. Despite the decrease 
in the country as a whole, 26 States 
reported increases, ranging from 1.6 
percent in Mississippi to 39 percent in 
Delaware. 

Placements of women rose from 
132,000 in April to more than 134,000 
in May and also increased slightly as 
a proportion of all placements. Nine- 
teen States, on the other hand, re- 
ported fewer placements, with declines 
ranging from 0.7 percent in Pennsyl- 
vania to 17 percent in Colorado. 

Veterans’ placements dropped from 
185,000 in April to 181,000 in May—a 
larger relative decrease than that for 
all nonfarm placements. State de- 
clines varied from 0.2 percent in Maine 
to 27 percent in Illinois. Nine States, 
however, reported increases of from 
11 to 23 percent, and 11 other States 
had smaller gains. 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Applicants for Account Numbers, 
January-March 1946 


Military demobilization, fewer in- 
ductions, and reduction in the number 
of children and elderly persons enter- 
ing the labor force were the dominant 


factors affecting the volume and dis- 
tribution of account-number applica- 
tions in the first quarter of 1946. The 
591,000 employee accounts established 
were 23 percent less than the total in 
the corresponding period of 1945. 


Table 1.—Number of applicants for account numbers, by year, 1940-45, and first quarter 
1946, and estimated number of living account-number holders at end of each period 





Applicants for account 


Estimated number of living account-number hold- 























numbers ers 14 years and over as of end of period ! 
Period | Percent of estimated population 14 
: Cumulative years and over 3 
ba = a total as ofend| Number 
E of period 
Total Male Female 
ree ae 5, 227, 084 54, 225, 212 49, 900, 000 48.7 | 66. 6 30.9 
SS ene 6, 677, 901 60, 903, 113 56, 000, 000 | 54.0 72.0 36. 0 
inh aantecbaeadamaadl 7, 638, 175 68, 541, 288 63, 000, 000 | 60. 2 | 77.4 43,2 
Ae Se ee wee 7, 425, 670 75, 966, 958 69, 400, 000 65. 7 80.7 50.8 
Piistadccundeatenssadail 4, 536, 948 80, 503, 906 72, 900, 000 68. 4 | 82.3 54.7 
ER aa: 3, 321, 384 | 83, 825, 290 75, 300, 000 | 70.0 83.4 56.9 
January-March 1946__._-- 590, 651 84, 415, 941 75, 700, 000 70.3 | 83.6 | 57.2 














1 Estimated by adjusting the cumulative total of 
accounts established for duplications as well as for 
deaths; includes Alaska and Hawaii. Data subject 
to revision. 


2 Population 14 years of age and over estimated by 
Bureau of the Census; includes Alaska and Hawaii, 





Social Security 
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Table 2.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers, by sex, race, and age group, January-March 1946 
—— ‘ tal neti | ai 
Total Male Female 
Age group | j — — 
| Total | White! Negro | Total | White ! Negro | Total White ! Negro 
CO Oh _ —— | | i= i — -—-—-- ——- — 
MN aca adncsteiniekademesmaban 590, 651 507,495 | 83,156 | 319,178 | 276,073 | 43,105 | 271, 473 231, 422 40, 051 
on cccleancieadtwsiodde sce helaceaaielanaiaameenad 24, 475 21, 837 | 2, 638 | 18, 967 16, 704 2, 263 5, 508 | 5, 133 375 
a 191, 306 168, 200 23, 106 93, 798 80, 827 12, 971 97, 508 | 87, 373 10, 135 
eae me ae PED te aN aR NEN a 258, 178 212,264} 45,914 155, 332 132, 332 23, 000 102, 846 79, 932 22, 914 
a eae RRS Ra ean RRR 93, 305 83, 463 9, 842 36, 534 32, 847 3, 687 56, 771 | 50, 616 | 6, 155 
ee 11, 518 10, 732 786 6, 162 5, 661 501 5, 356 5,071 | 285 
apenas 6, 568 6, 081 487 4, 198 3, 839 359 2, 370 2, 242 128 
70 and over-_-- 5, 137 4, 792 345 4, 080 3, 780 300 1, 057 1,012 | 45 
Se ee 164 126 38 107 83 24 57 43 14 














1 Represents all races other than Negro. 


Fewer account numbers than in any 
previous quarter were issued to both 
men and women. 

For the first quarter since April- 
June 1942, men constituted a majority 
of all applicants; the 319,000 account 
numbers issued to men and boys 
formed 54 percent of the total, the 
largest proportion since July-Septem- 
ber 1941. This increase occurred 
largely as a result of the issuance of 
account numbers to discharged serv- 
icemen. Accounts established for men 
aged 20-39 more than doubled, and 
constituted about one-fourth of all 
account numbers issued, as compared 
with less than one-tenth in the first 
quarter of 1945. The volume of appli- 
cations from men under age 20, how- 
ever, continued to diminish, dropping 
from 25 percent of all applications in 
January—March 1945 to 19 percent in 
the first quarter of this year. 

Although the total number of male 
applicants was larger than the total 
for women, applications from women 
were More numerous at each age from 
17 to 20 because of the continued in- 
duction and enlistment of young men, 
and from 33 to 60 because relatively 
more women than men in those ages 
do not yet have account numbers. 

Fewer applications were received 
from older persons than in any previ- 
ous quarter. The 23,000 accounts es- 
tablished for persons 60 years of age 
and over represented a 45-percent 
drop from the January-March 1945 
number, and a 78-percent decline 
from the peak in October-December 
1942. 

Continuing the downward trend in 
the proportion of Negro applicants 
which began in the first quarter of 
last year, accounts established for 
Negroes this quarter were 14 percent 


of the total, as compared with 17 per- 
cent in January-March 1945. The 
number of Negro men who applied for 
new accounts, however, declined by 
only 9 percent, while the number of 
applications filed by Negro women 
was less than half the total] in the first 
quarter of 1945. 

By the end of March, the cumula- 
tive total of social security accounts 
established had risen to 84.4 million, 
and an estimated 75.7 million living 
persons, or 70 percent of the esti- 
mated population aged 14 and over, 
held account numbers. 


Monthly Benefits in Current-Pay- 
ment Status, May 1946 


At the end of May, almost 1.5 mil- 
lion benefits were in current-payment 
status at a monthly rate of more than 
$27.6 million (table 4). 

During May, 54,200 monthly benefits 
were awarded, more than in any pre- 
vious month. Only for parent’s bene- 
fits were fewer awards processed than 
in April. Widow’s benefits increased 
24 percent; for other types of benefits 
the increase was less than 5 percent. 


Despite the large number of benefits 
awarded in May, the proportionate 
increase in the number of benefits 
in current-payment status was lower 
than for any month since August 1945. 
For primary, wife’s, and widow’s cur- 
rent benefits the ratio of benefits in 
current-payment status to all benefits 
in force dropped slightly because of 
the increased number of benefits sus- 
pended. For primary and wife’s bene- 
fits the suspensions processed in May 
were almost 40 percent more than in 
April and more than double the 
March number. Part of these in- 
creases may have been due to the large 
number of persons who had been tem- 
porarily without income either direct- 
ly or indirectly because of strikes. Be- 
cause they were therefore not eligible 
for unemployment benefits, many peo- 
ple who had not planned to retire at 
this time and who otherwise would not 
have filed for old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits may have decided 
to file in order to receive current in- 
come. As the strikes were settled, 
these persons returned to work and 
their benefits were suspended. 


Table .3—Distribution of account-number applicants under 20 years of age, by sex and 
age, January-March, 1946 and 1945 














Total 
Age January-March = 
. a ae 
1946 195 | change 
Under 20, total 215, 781 | 339, 774 —36.5 
Under 18, total 159, 409 | 261, 216 —39.0 
See 00... .crccscened 9, 529 18, 885 —49.5 
Eras 14,946 | 28, 707 —47.9 
SEER RIEN a eR 32, 60, 017 —46.3 
16 4 77, 055 —35.8 
Bie 2% 76, 552 —30.5 
32,102 | 44,986 | —28.6 | 
ee 24, 270 33, 572 —27.7 | 
| 











Male | Fema 
January-March | teen January-March | p , 
to ° age | Age 
1946 1945 | change | 1946 1945 | CUange 

| i | " . 

112, 765 | 190,062 | —40.7 | 103,016 | 149,712 —31.2 
91, 128 159,905 | —43.0 68, 281 | 101, 311 32. € 

8,068} 16,620| —51.5] 1,461 2, 265 

10, 899 21, 279 —48.8 | 4, OAT 7, 428 4 
20,316 | 39,096} —48.0] 11,924] 20,921 { 
26, 346 43, 268 —39. 1 23, 121 787 f 
25,499 | 39,642 | —35.7 | 27,728 10 24.9 
13,870 | 19,722} —29.7]| 18,232] 25, 264 27.8 

7, 767 10, 435 —25. 6 16, 503 23, 137 — 28. 7 





| 
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Table 4.—Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the month, by type of benefit and month, May 1945—May 1946, and 
monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, May 1946 


Item _ 
Number 


Monthly benefits in cur 
rent-payment Status at 
end of month: 

1945 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to June 19, 1946] 
Parent’s 


Widow’s Widow’s current 


Primary Wife’s Child’s 


Amount | Number} Amount | Number) Amount; Number Amount | Number| Amount | Number/ Amount |Number| Amount 











May... 1,079, 975 |$19, 663. 4 420, 926 |$10, 060.3 | 129,126 |$1, 639.5 | 341,133 |$4, 233.2 79, 112 |$1, 924.5 5, 494 $71.8 
June , 106, 002 | 20,162.8 | 430,723 | 10,310.6 | 132,155 | 1,680.6 | 348,413 | 4,324.1 81,500 | 1,642.4 614 73.4 
July 1, 128, 103 | 20, 609.3 440,902 | 10, 575.6 | 135,493 | 1,725.5 | 351,905 | 4,361.2 83, 711 1, 686. 8 ), 721 74.7 
August 1,150,767 | 21,070.9 | 451,662 | 10,852.8 | 138,700 | 1,769.4 | 356,318 | 4,416.1 85, 666 | 1,726.9 | 112,603 818 76.0 
September 1, 180, 021 21, 648. 4 464,720 | 11, 186.7 | 142,736 | 1,823.3 | 364,319 | 4, 521.9 87, 461 1,763.5 | 114, 875 », 910 77.2 
October 1, 218,023 | 22,414.2 | 482,989 | 11,660.7 | 148,378 | 1,899.3 | 374,145 | 4,651.8 89,473 | 1,804.8 | 117,029 6, 009 78. 5 
November 1, 255,792 | 23, 164.5 | 501,786 | 12, 131.6 154, 101 1, 974.1 383, 054 4,767.9 91,715 | 1,851.0 | 119,013 6, 123 80. 0 
December 1, 288, 107 | 23, 801.1 | 518, 234 | 12, 538.2 | 159,168 | 2,039.9 | 390,134 | 4, 857.5 93, 781 1, 893. 1 120, 581 6, 209 $1.1 
1946 
January 1, 324, 406 24, 573.0 | 538,006 | 13,057.9 | 164,909 | 2,119.4 | 397,062 | 4,948.3 96,105 | 1,941.0 | 1 21 | 2, 6, 293 82. 2 
Februat y 1, 362, 47 25, 374.3 | 558,757 | 13, 599.7 171, 057 | 2, 203.7 404,092 | 5,040.5 98, 531 1,989.9 | 123,670 | 2, 6, 366 83. 2 
March 1, 403, 698 | 26, 232.6 | 581, O84 14,171.8 | 177, 2, 3.6 411,429 | 5,138.2 | 101,409 | 2,048.1 125, 515 | 2. 6, 466 84. 5 
April 1, 441, 074 ;, 976.7 | 600, 759 | 24, 657.3 | 183, 57 2,368.3 | 419,153 | 5,236.3 | 104,035 | 2,101.2 | 126,989 | 2, 6, 568 85.7 
May . 1, 474, O15 27, 633.1 | 617, 562 | 15,076.0 | 188, 668 | 2, 3 426, 141 5, 324.1 107, 254 | 2,166.2 | 127,756 | 2, 6. 634 86. f 
Monthly benefit actic 

May 1946 
In force 2? beginning of 

month 1, 624, 005 10, 671 694,103 | 16,939.0 | 205, 611 2, 649. 3 446, 239 | 5,564.6 | 105,763 | 2,135.5 | 165,632 | 3, 296.0 6, 657 86. 8 
Benefits awarded ir 

month 54, 244 1, 080.8 26, 295 662.0 8, 916 116.8 10, 975 139.9 3, 805 76.7 4,112 83. 5 141 1.9 
Entitlements ter? 

nated 3 009 239. 4 4, 289 105. 1 2, 153 27.4 3, 396 44.4 511 10.0 2, 587 51.5 73 1.6 
Net adjustments + 74 11.0 —35 8.7 —32 1.0 1 2 -9 —.2 l 3 0 (5) 
In force end of month _.| 1, 665, 166 31, 523.7 | 716,074 | 17, 504.6 | 212,342 | 2,739.7 | 453,819 | 5,661.3 ' 109,048 | 2, 202. ( 167,158 | 3,328.3 6, 725 87.7 
1 Benefit in current-payment statu ubject to no deduction or only to deduc- Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to benefits 

) 


for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. 






tion of fixed amount which tl current month’s benefit 

2 Represents total bene iwarded, including benefits in current, deferred, and # Adjustments result from operation of maximum : im provisions of 
conditional-payment status, r nt for subsequent changes in number 1939 arnendments, see. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative actions. 
and amount of benefit e footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), cumu- 5 Decrease of less than $50 


lative from January 194 





Public Assistance 


Levels of Assistance 
Payments 

In the 5 years from December 1940 
to December 1945, average payments 
of aid to the blind and general assist- 
ance in the Nation as a whole rose 
about one-third; the average for old- 
age assistance rose one-half, and that 
for aid to dependent children, three- 
fifths (table 1). Part of the increase 
in the national averages was, of 
course, due to particularly large in- 
creases in payments in some States 
resulting from the inauguration of 
new State-Federal programs in the 
place of earlier programs financed 
chiefly from county funds. 

Some States increased average 
payments before 1940; of the States 
that made increases between 1940 
and 1945, some would undoubtedly 
have done so regardless of mounting 
living costs, in order to provide more 
adequately for needy people. Never- 
theless, to a considerable extent the 


payments to meet the rise in the cost 
of living. Many States made such 
adjustment possible by liberalizing or 
increase in average payments re- removing State maximums. The in- 
sulted from an attempt on the part crease in average payments for gen- 
of the States to adjust payments to eral assistance results partly from the 
meet the rise in living costs. Some liberalization of State maximums for 
of the States, however, started this the special types of public assistance. 
adjustment from a, very low level. A With these liberalizations, payments 
decline in case loads made possible for the special types, particularly pay- 
by generally improved economic con- ments for aid to dependent children, 
ditions enabled States both to raise had less often to be supplemented 
the level of assistance and to adjust from general assistance. With fewer 


Table 1.—Average monthly payment December 1940-45 and percentage increase from 
December 1940, by program 


Old-age assistance | 4id to dependent Aid to the blind General assistance 
children 


Aitonth end yes | Percent- | | Percent- Percent- Percent- 

: age in- age in- age in- age in- 

Amount San Amount yao Amount nn Amount pe 

Decem- Decem- Decem- Decem- 

. ber 1940 ber 1940 ber 1940 ber 1940 

December: 
1940_. $20. 26 $25. 37 

1941 21. 27 5.0 3.8 25. 81 Te 0.5 
1942 - — 23. 37 15,4 12.0 26. 54 4.6 3.9 
1943__ a 26. 66 31.6 28. 3 27. 95 10.2 14.3 
1944_. ‘i a 28. 43 40.3 40.7 29. 31 15.5 18. 5 
1945 . 30. 82 52.1 60. 7 33. 52 32. 1 35. 2 
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Social Security 





Table 2.—Number of States with average 
payment in specified interval, by pro- 
gram, December 1945 


Number of States 


Aid to 
Average pay- , depend- | General 
ment Old-age Aid to ent aasiat. 
assist- the blind children anee (per 
—— (per case 
family) 
Total | 48 0 46 
Less than 
$10.00 1 
10.00-19.99 1! 7 8 
20.00-29.99 y 10 8 15 
30.00-39.99 27 22 15 15 
40.00—49.99 3 7 7 
50.00-59.99 l 2 7 
60.00-69 99 11 
70.00-79.99 2 oa 
80.00-89.99 6 
90.00-99.99 l 


small supplementary payments from 
general assistance funds, the average 
general assistance payment rose. 

It is difficult to determine what the 
increase in the size of assistance pay- 
ments has meant to recipients in 
terms of purchasing power and 
whether assistance is more nearly 
adequate now than formerly. Esti- 


mates vary as to the rise in the cost 
of living during the 5 years ended in 
December 1945. The consumer’s 
price index for moderate-income 
families in large cities shows that in 
December 1945 the average cost of all 
items in a family budget was nearly 
29 percent higher than in December 
1940." A higher estimate’ of a 33- 
percent increase from January 1941 
to September 1945 took into account 
the effects of quality deterioration, 
the unavailability of low-priced mer- 
chandise, and the increase in living 
costs in small cities, only partly 
measured by the BLS index. Fur- 
thermore, it is generally agreed that 
the scarcity of low-priced goods has 
increased living costs more sharply 
for persons at subsistence levels than 
for those with moderate income. 
Little is known about what it actu- 
ally costs recipients of assistance to 


1Computed from Consumers’ Price In- 
dex of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor, December 
1940 and December 1945. 

? Made by the Committee on the Cost 
of Living Index, appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 


live in different areas throughout the 
country and the amount of income 
they may have from sources other 
than assistance. Consequently, it is 
difficult to establish how poorly or 
how well these people manage to live. 
The variations in average payments 
of States are greater than can be ac- 
counted for by regional variations 
either in the cost of living or in the 
amount of cash income from sources 
other than assistance* (table 2). It 
can be inferred from these data, 
therefore, that recipients live far more 


meagerly in some States than in 
others. 
In many of the low-income States, 


assistance payments are particularly 
inadequate, despite substantial in- 
creases in payments during the war 
years. The total cash income, includ- 
ing the assistance payment and cash 
income from all other sources, of re- 

%For discussion of distribution of as- 
sistance payments in November 1945 and 
factors explaining State differences in 
payments, see Assistance Payments Under 
State-Federal Programs, 1945, issued by 
the Bureau of Public Assistance, July 
1946. 


Table 3.—Pxbli assistance in the United States, by month, May 1945—May 1946 ' 


Old-age 












Month Total assistance 
1945 ee 
May 2, 040, 661 
June 2, 038, 395 
July ‘ 531 
August 2 135 
September. . 2, 034, 541 
October . 2, 039, 661 
November. - one 2, 047, 405 
December .. 2, 055, 851 
1946 
January 2, 059, 312 
February 2, 062, 679 
March -. 2, 071, 092 
A pril 2, 088, 030 
May 2, 098, 978 
1945 
May.. $80, 890,492 $59, 825, 582 
June 81, 123,746 | 60, 047, 047 
July , 60, 536, 297 
August 60, 943, 111 


61, 393, 799 
62, 137, 738 
62, 828, 837 
63, 361, 293 


September 
October 

November 
December 





Aid to dependent 


















children Aid to the General Total 
RS blind assistance ota 
Families Children 
Number of recipients 
646, 828 71, 254 
646, 808 71, 143 
644, 088 70, 935 2 
647, 187 70, 850 229, 000 
657, 861 70, 654 32 
669, 317 70, 699 5 
268, 213 683, 899 70, 886 
274, 300 701, 803 71, 453 
716, 669 71, 654 274, 000 
733, 632 2 293, 000 
7 302, 000 
300, 938 7 292, 000 
307, 059 786, 712 283, 000 
Amount of assistance 
$12, 037, 783 $6, 903, 000 +0. 
12, 133, 574 6, 796, 000 + 
12, 091, 159 6, 618, 000 
12, 260, 634 6, 839, 000 +1. 
12, 654, 076 6, 890, 000 +1 
13. 7, 541, 000 +2. 
1: 7, 695, 000 +1. 
1 8, 394, 000 +2, 
1946 
January 90, 346, 718 | 63, 962, 322 1 2, 402, 934 9, 255, 000 +2. 
February 92, 070, 048 | 64, 418, 197 15 2, 426, 950 9, 952, 000 +1, { 
March... 93, 616,319 | 64, 877, 555 15 2, 443, 387 | 10, 523, 000 +1 
A pril 93, 568,325 | 65, 445, 061 16, 195, 125 2, 463, 139 9, 465, 000 =, 
May “ 94, 241, 144 | 65, 877, 108 16, 475, 242 2, 485, 794 9, 403, 000 +. 





! Partly estimated and subject to revision. 


without F* 


rently with programs under the Social Security Act. 


Excludes programs administered 
feral participation in States administering such programs concur- 


3 Increase of less 


Aid to dependent 


Old-age children 


Aidtothe| Genera 
assistance — blind . . 


Ir 
Families | Children 


Percentage change from previous month 
} 

—0.2 (’) ( —0.3 7 
—.] —0.1 @ —.2 4 
—.2 —.5 —0.4 3 3 
—.1 +.3 8 1 9 
+.1 +1.4 +1.6 
+.3 +1.7 +1.7 l 3.2 
+.4 +2.0 +2. 2 l 
+.4 +2.3 +2. 6 8 
+.2 2.1 
+.2 2.4 f 
+.4 25 9 
8 2.8 4 
+. 5 18 7 





Percentage change from previou I 


mont 
+1.3 +0. 4 0.3 7 
+.4 +.8 1.1 f 
+.8 —.3 2. ¢ 
t.7 +1.4 - 3 3 
+.7 +3.2 1.2 9 
+1.2 +4.1 1.8 4 
+1.1 +4.6 & 2 ( 
+.8 +3.7 1.3 1 
+.9 +3. 1 } 
+.7 +3.7 ) 
+.7 +3.3 7 7 
+.9 2.7 8 l 
+.7 1.7 9 


2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
than 0.05 percent. 
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cipients of old-age assistance in five 
such States in April 1946 is estimated 


Chart 1.—Recipients and assistance payments, January 1940-May 1946 


M 

roughly as follows: * 25 - 

State Cash income Ef rs | 
Mississippi som $20. 75 Ps a ee 
North Carolina... 19.75 Lf i 2 
Tennessee _-- ---- ¥ 18. 00 2.0 vk Bt tare nos 
oo aaa oo ; 28. 50 - 

18. 25 


West Virginia 
Frequently, this income is used to 
meet the needs of more than one 
person; the average is approximately 
1.5 persons in each of these States. 


In addition to their cash income, how- Pee falas 
ever, most of the recipients had some sa \ : - 
income in kind, such as shelter or farm A 
and garden produce. Pan le \ 
An analysis of’ a representative 5 | CwLOREN a 
sample of individual assistance plans —— 


for families receiving aid to dependent 
children in one State in March 1946 
showed that, in less than 3 percent of 
the cases, payments met need as de- 
termined by the agency. In 46 per- 
cent of the cases, the unmet need 
was $40 or more. The average pay- 
ment of $35.16, plus the average in- 
come of $11.67 from sources other 
than assistance, met only a little more 
than half the average requirements of 
$89.04. 

4 Based on a Bureau of Public Assistance 
study of incomes and living arrangements 
of recipients of old-age assistance in 21 
States, 1944. 


Table 4.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 1946! 














1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


Most recipients of assistance have 
only small amounts of cash income 
from sources other than public as- 
sistance. For example, for 21 States 
in a month of 1944, cash income other 
than assistance averaged $4.09 per 
case receiving old-age assistance. It 
is therefore evident that, in spite of 
the increases in average payments, re- 
cipients of assistance in some States 
under present high price levels are 
living on the barest minimum. 
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Program Operations 


The 3.4-percent decline in the gen. 
eral assistance load from March to 
April was followed by a further de- 
cline of 3.2 percent from April to May. 
About half the decrease in the na- 
tional case load resulted from a drop 
of 21 percent in Michigan, represent- 
ing a partial recovery from the effects 
of the automotive strike. Inno other 
State did the number of assistance 


Payments to re- 


Percentage change from— 


























Payments to re- ee Se Noe - 

cipients Percentage change from cipients 

Number Number ind 

State of re- April 1946 in— May 1945 in— State of re- April 1946 in— May 1945 in— 
cipients Total Aver- — ——— | ——______——- - cipleats Total Aver- |- a a 
amount age 7 . amount age r r 

— Amount = Amount — Amount —_— Amount 

Total 2,098, 978 |$65,877, 108 | $31.39 +0.5 +0.7 +2.9 +10.1 || Mo _...| 104,608 | $2,931, 058 | $28. 02 +0.7 +2.4 +4.0 +25. 2 

—- - Mont 10, 738 349, 912 32. 59 2 @ —.4 +5. 1 

Ala 38, 435 (62, 124 17. 23 +1.8 +3.6 +33. 3 Nebr 24, 263 781, 781 32. 22 +.4 T.8 +T.2 +12.7 

Alaska 1, 366 7 40.85 +.7 +1.1 +23.8 mev... 1, 942 | 75, 269 38. 76 +.1 +.1 +1.3 +2. 3 

Ariz 9, 704 76, 8. 7¢ +.9| +.9] +3.0 || N.H 6, 578 205,626 | 31.26) —.1 +.7 +.4 +5.1 

Ark 27, 079 458, (32 16. 94 +1.9 +2.3 | —9.6 || | 

Calif | 161, 523 7 2 17. 56 +.4 +.5 +3. 1 2S 22, 918 | 33. 22 —.] + i, +1.4 

Colo 10, 431 l , 074 $1.48 —.3 —.2 (2 | N. Mex 31.17 +1.7 1.6 | +14.3 +11.1 

Conn 14,614 | 595, 030 10.72 +.6 | —.@ +16. 1 N.Y 37.61 T.2 —1.4 +.3 +10.5 

Del 1, 193 22, 637 18. 97 4} +.4 - +11.6 | N.C 13. 82 +.1 +.2 +11.8 

D.C . 2, 309 76, 931 33. 32 (2 —.§| —5.4| —.8 || N. Dak 34. 5s +.1 —.2 —.¢ +2.8 

Fla : 45,291 | 1,376,847 0.40 | +1.5 +2.2 | +11.¢ +17.8 || Ohio 31.7 +.5 +.9} —1.8 +4.7 

Okla | 35. 4 41.0 +1.1 | +10.2 +34. 1 

Ga . R1 +-1.0 +2.1 +4.2 +17.3 Oreg | 39. 33 ¢ +1.0] +4.8 +17.9 

Hawaii 10 1.0 +2.2] +3.3 +14.4 || Pa 30. 88 +.3 +.4] +3.3 +6.9 

Idaho 2. 82 +.4 +.6 +2. 1 +10.8 R.I | 35. 22 +.€ +1.0 +4.4 +9.5 
Ill 4, 2 +.2 +.6 +2.6 +93 

Ind | 6.4 +3 +.7 | —2.0 +1.3 8.C 22, 971 1.9 +2. 1 +7.3 +-22. 1 

lowa l 0 +.5 —2.0 +5.0 || &. Dak 12, 698 -.2 +.6 —.1 +10.8 

Kans 0. €7 +.6 +.3 | +4.2 +11.4 Tenn 38, 281 | 7 +.8 +.7 +1.9 

Ky ] 7 —.3 —8.7 —6.1 rex 181, 219 | 1.3 +. 1 +7. 1 +9. 1 

La J 1.18 9 +1.8 | +3.2 —6.7 || Utah 12, 800 | -. 1 + —.6 +1.5 

Maine 0.9 2 +.3] +1.0 +6.0 || Vt 282 | 1. 2.7 +2. 4 +11.9 

| Va 14, 918 | 2 +.5 —1.2 +10. ¢ 

Md 11, 506 6, 018 -4 +.8 —1.0 +1 Was! 64, 850 | 3. 48 +.1 r@ 7.4 +20. 1 

Mass .. 79, 167 4,32 +.6 +.8 +5.9 14,7 W.Va 18, 792 17. 1¢ 7 +1.0 +1.4 —3.3 

Mich 89, 061 2 ( 5 +,8 +5, 4 +15.9 Wi 46, 185 30. 99 2 +.7 +2.3 +9. 5 

Minn 54, O8 l 68 —.4 +.8/} —1.8 10.4 Wyo 3, 508 38. 99 +.3 +.4 1.0 -19. 1 
Miss pistes 27, 190 2 6 +1.4 —1 +i, 2 





1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent, 


All data subject to revision. 
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cases increase or diminish as much as 
10 percent. 


According to data furnished by 


assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 


Table 5.—General 
State, May 1946 ' 


Payments to cases Percentage change from 

















State a A pril 1946 in May 1945 in 
cast Total A ver- —a —_—— - 
unt we 
— Amount — Amount 
Total 2__ 283, 000 $9, 408, 000 | $33. 26 —3.2 —0.7 +19.3 +36, 2 
Ala 4 62, 062 15. 12 2.7 33) +32.6 
Alaska 7, 226 35. 60 1.0 7.4 {8.2 
Ariz 2, 61, 009 25. 12 9.6 —8.4 +54. 6 
Ark 2. 2,714 11.99 5 2.1 3.1 
Cali l 742, 244 43. 05 1 3.9 2. 2 
Colo 117,424 | 33.44 1.3 4 +6. 5 
Conn ‘ 4111, 004 . O1 7.6 6.3 25. 7 
Del $22 13, 189 1, 25 9.4 3.9 | +24. 1 
L). ¢ 7 024 8. 64 1.7 2.4 +3.5 
Fla 00 8, OO 
Ga 2, 54 S 13. ¢ 6 —6. 3 —2.0 7. & 
Hawa t4 23, 931 7.22 1.8 —1 +17.6 39.2 
Idah« 12,472 24.17 1.0 wth. © 24 
I! 19, 90 758.706 | 38.12 5S 2; —15.0 +3.3 
Ind 9, 42 2 Os 22. 87 7.0 1 | +64.7 +78. 0 
lowa 4, 030 82, 039 20. 3 18 —5.2 19 +10. 6 
Kar 3, 649 120, 002 2.89 1. ( 4 12.4 29. 4 
Ky 2, 300 4, OOF 
La 7, 303 149,987 | 20.54 1.0 2.3 6 15.9 
Maine 2, O04 1, 184 34.49 1.2 —5.8 6.6 +-17.9 
Md 6, 490 209, 448 2. 27 1.3 1.3 35 +37.9 
Mass 1 is 494, 322 3H, HF 1.3 x +9. 7 19.8 
Mict 19, 60 62, 253 21.2 0 90. 6 124.8 
M s74 165, 621 2. 5 +1.5 18.8 
Mi 396 3, 488 +4.8 +21.5 +16. 
Mi 7 188, O11 +1.6 1.2) +4.7 +.8 
Mor ‘ 27, 385 6.7 7.6 +-13.2 18. 1 
Nebr 43, 751 ) +5. 1 +15.8 29.7 
Nev 1, 699 8.5 —10.0 37.2 2.0 
N.H 0, 43 3. 9 —10. 2 1.9 —2.4 
WN. J.? 5. 048 198, 00 39. 22 4.6 —1.3 +10. 7 
N. Mex H ( 23, 724 17. 44 7 —.3 4-19. 7 
N.Y 9. 4] 1. RS7, GO 47. 90 4 —2.5 9.1 
N.C 2, 689 31, 46 11. 71 2 3 12.0 
N. Dak 6 17, O11 26. 17 9.7 +9 1] 
Ohio 15, ¢ 18. 1 33. 10 4.6 6.5 42.6 
Okla SY +4.3 ( 
Ore 4, St $8. 49 2. ¢ 2. 1 +14.5 
Pa 27, 54 33. 48 7 15.2 | +34. 2 69. 0 
R. I 2, 214 37. 22 2.9 8.1 15.0 29.3 
s ¢ Ho4 2 ”) 14 f +83 +34.8 7 
S. Dak R2t 18, 1 22 6 +2. 6 —7.3 2.6 
Tenn (4 12, 800 
Texas + (MD 1. O00 
Utal 1, 771 77, 189 43. 58 2.7 , 26, 37. 0 
Vt 53 176 23. 65 ( —§, 7 4 4-6, ¢ 
Va 73 ), 277 18. 11 7 —.4 6 +21.5 
Was! 7, 902 406, 496 51.44 6.3 2 63. 81.9 
W.Va 4 7 9, 504 13. 07 6.6 24. 1 7 1.8 
Wis 4,758 159, 487 a3. 52 1 —2.2 3 +44. 4 
Wyo 352 12, 360 35. 11 1.7 —2.7 +4. 26.8 
1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data 


subject to rev 
2 Partly ¢ 
excludes payment 
care, hospitalization, 
estimated duplicatio 
State program only 
4‘ Based on actual repor 
percent ol payment 


5 Estimated 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance In kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases rece iving cash payments Amount 
of payments shown represents 60 pe recent of tota 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

7xcludes a few cases and a small amount of local funds not administered by 

State 


% Includes cases rece 


d: does not represent sum of State figures because tot al 
for, and an estimated number of cases receiving, medical 
burial only in Indiana and New Jersey, and an 
1 Oklahoma. 

excludes program administered by local officials. 
including an estimated 96 percent of cases and 97 





and 
n ol cases If 





wwency : 
iving medical care only; number believed by State agency 





to be insignificant 
Represents 3,650 cases aided by county commission¢ rs_and 1,939 cases 
aided under program administered by State Board of Public Welfare; amount 





and percentage change in 








of duplication believed to be large; average per cas 
number of cases cannot be computed. 


large-city general assistance agencies, 
the downward trend during April and 
May was showing signs of wavering. 


Table 





recipients a ee 
Num- 
aes sen Me A pril 1946 ir Ma 
recipi 
ents Total A ver- 
amount age Num- Nu 
“se Amount her \ 
Total 73, 227 |$2, 485,794 | $33.95 0 0.9 2.8 2 
lotal, 47 
States 4 1, 876, 949 32. 79 Ss 1.1 2 
Ala S44 15, 128 r.4 2. 2 
Ariz 521 24, 412 +1.6 17 
Ark 1,177 22, 220 +1.3 1.9 4.2 
Calif 5, 819 337, 683 l 1.4 29. 8 
Colo 451 16, 519 +1. 1 i 
Conn 135 5, 194 l ts 
Del 46 1, 402 3) 
D. ¢ 199 7, 269 36) +5 
Fla 2, 359 74, 412 31 +1.5 ) { 
Ga 2, 076 32, 417 15. 62 +.8 +1.9 2.8 } 
Hawaii 62 1,770 8. 55 ( 
Idaho 201 7,049 | 35.07 } f J 
Ill 5, 0O8 176, 122 35.17 2 2 , 
Ind 1, 930 56, 790 9, 42 
Iowa 1, 211 46,813 | 88. 6 1 ‘ 
Kar 1, 067 O38 33. 68 2 2 
K 1, 551 20, 626 13. 30 1 4 . 
La 1, 388 33, 92t 24.44 $ 
M 785 24, R3¢t 31. 64 ) & 
Md 449 14, 158 31 7 2 2 
Mass 1, 059 19, 892 47.11 - 5 
Mich 1, 316 17, 846 26. 36 ( 
Mi 951 37, 334 9. 26 £3 2 
Mi 1, 602 i. O3R 9 QT 4 
Mo 9 750 82 0.00 
Mont 1 12 62 2. 2 
Nebr 434 14 39 AG 9 g 
Nev 7 4 
N.H Bee | 9,19. 32. 38 { s 1.8 . 
N 1f 19, 00 34. 81 s { 
N. Mex 242 6, 872 28. 40 S + 
N.Y OR2 131, 117 12. 54 { 
N. ( 2, 575 54, 482 1.16 2.0 
N. Dak 4, 629 ), 23 l 1.4 4 
Ohi 3 87, 5O5 28, 3 t ~ 4 
Okla 1, 72, 914 36. 59 | 1.7 s 
Oreg 17, 764 48. 40 
Pa , 525, 1 9.7 f 
R.I 109 3, 782 4.70 +1.9 2 
B.C 1,019 21, 418 21.02} +1.8 } 
S. Dak 211 5, 118 24. 2¢ —2 S 2 
Ter 1. 558 31, 265 20. OF + 6 1.0 
Tex 4,848 128, 372 6. 48 +1.5 6 1.8 
Utal 142 5, 811 40). 92 +1.4 3 t 
Vt 166 5, 339 32. 16 +1.2 2.8 S 
Va 969 18, 541 19. 13 0 +.9 
W ast 639 37, 810 59.17 4-1. +9 9 { 
W.Va 830 16, 182 19. 50 7 1.2 8 
Wis 1, 347 42, 060 31.22 —.5 T.2 1 : 
Wyo 114 4,738 41. 56 0 —.7 2 
1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. 1 i 
italics represent programs administered without Federal p Dat 
exclude program administered without Federal participat t 
which administers such program concurrently with program under ocia 
Security Act; see the Bulletin, April 1945, p. 26. Alaska does not ad ister 


aid tot 





Ave 


te] 


Though fewer cases were aided in 
May than in April, during May more 


new cases were opened than were 


6.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recip- 
tents, by State, May 1946 ' 


Payments to Per 























he blind. All data subject to revision. 
ler plans approved by the Social Security Board 
rage payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipiet 


I 





», on less than 100 recipients 





ments under approved plan first made in November 1945 
ated. 
resents statutory monthly pension of $30 per recipient 


ments for other than a month. 
7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent 
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closed. Whereas in 11 reporting cities 
employment changes were responsible 
for 515 more closings than openings 
during April, during May this factor 
resulted in 1,373 more openings than 
closings. 

Case loads for the special types of 


Table 7.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to 











was made rose 2 percent. 





public assistance continued to rise 
slightly in May. Increases in old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind were 
again less than 1 percent. The total 
number of families in which a pay- 
ment of aid to dependent children 


District of Columbia and Texas, the 
rise was three times this large. For 
the country as a whole, the average 
payment of old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind was a few cents higher 
and the average for aid to dependent 




















In the 











f 


children, slightly lower. 


recipients, by State, May 1946 ' 





Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from 
April 1946 in- May 1945 in— 
State Total Average 
Families Children mena per Number of— Number of 
family SS “ Amount — Amount 
Families Children lies Children 
Total 307, 059 786, 712 $16, 475, 242 $53. 65 +2.0 +1.8 +1.7 +20. 0 +21. 6 +36.9 
Total, 50 States ? 17 786, 620 16, 474, 034 53. 66 +2.0 +1.8 +1.7 20. 0 1.7 +36.9 
Alabama 6, 707 28. 48 +2.1 +2.8 +2.8 2.3 34, 2 +50. 5 
Alaska 105 49. 42 ( ( ( ( 
Arizona 1, 792 39. 99 2.3 +2.1 +25. 2 25.8 26. 5 
Arkansas , 4,411 28. 05 +3. 1 +3.9 6.2 4.3 8.2 
California 7, 798 89. 14 +2.8 +3.0 +19.8 20. 6 +32. 2 
Colorado 700 x 61.74 7 +-.3 +13.1 12.8 32.8 
Connecticut 71 6, 627 91. 24 +2.5 3.3 +34. 3 30. 9 +57. 1 
Delaware = 771 75. 42 —.4 +. +. 4 —.4 +14. 0 
District of Columbia 2, 478 65. 29 6.0 +4. 0 28. 2 +-29, 1 +39.8 
Florida - 6, 583 16, 167 34.03 3 ( 23. 4 +22. +25. 8 
Georgia ; 4,640 11, 737 124, 880 26.91 +3.1 3.4 3.8 17.1 +18 +26. 6 
Hawaii 6: 44,000 69. 51 3.8 +-3.5 2 23. € 27.0 +46.9 
Idaho 1, 41 87, 35 61. 82 2.4 1.8 15. ¢ 14.9 94.4 
Illinois 750 1, 480, 33% 68. 06 +.9 +1.1 +9.7 1.2 +-50.1 
Indiana 6, 529 249, 2 38.17 +1.8 +2.0 +5. 9 10. 1 +11.6 
Iowa 3. 579 . 121, O61 33. 83 +1.5 Ve +15. 8 19.1 +43.7 
Kansas 476 93 198, 806 57.19 +1.6 +1.8 +18.9 21.1 40.0 
Kentucky 28 14,719 121, 026 21. 50 5 —1.3 19, 2 15.8 17.6 
Louisiana 4, 474 24, 596 338, 151 35. 68 +1.6 +.7 3.3 +4. 2 —16.5 
Maine 1, 5S 4, 486 114, 770 72. 50 4 —.6 19.5 20. 5 36. 1 
Maryland 3, TRE 10, 902 142, 227 37. 57 i +2.7 +1.8 2 
Massachusetts 8, 217 20, 475 692, 669 84. 30 1 +1.3 —.2 14.6 
Michigan 16, 612 39, 777 1, 145, 891 68. 98 0 +2.0 +2. 1 $2.1 
Minnesota 5, 148 13,010 277, 881 53. 98 1.4 +1.0 2.0 6.7 
Mississippi 45 8, SOS 87, 978 6. 30 ] +2. 1 2.1 18.7 
Missouri 14, 491 38, 173 §24, 822 22 ( +2.8 3. 1 oO 
Montana 1,473 3, 897 81, 680 ». 45 3 +1.2 1. ¢ 12.4 
Nebraska 52 5, 980 164, 869 65. 40 1.4 1.1 +1.7 11.5 
Nevada 9 1, 208 ( ) 
New Hampshire 925 2, 350 66, 993 72. 42 5 - +2.4 23. 2 + 
New Jersey } 9, 097 2° 66 64. 97 2.1 +1.7 +3.3 +.3 
New Mexico 431 7, 452 104. 189 RO) +1.8 +1.6 +1.4 +14.6 
New York 2s 67, 780 2, 276, 780 80. 39 2.5 +1.1 +. 51.6 + 
North Carolina ( t 17, 409 180, 614 7 +. 5 +1 5. 2 
North Dakota 8 4,102 &S 5 1 .8 - 1.0 
Ohio 8, 24 22 bas 471 M +1. 1 +1.1 rT. 9.9 
Oklahoma 14, 149 46, 780 670, 734 +4. 1 +4.2 +4.1 0. 2 
Oregon 414 3, 520 120, 288 ae +2.9 +-2.58 t 
Pennsylvania l 81, 824 ?, O56, 07 2.2 +1.9 +2. f +41.6 
Rhode Island 4, 436 119, 804 8 +1.4 2.6 10) + 
South Carolina il 12,411 99, 843 19 2.6 +2. ¢ 3. 0 +15. 5 
South Dakota 7 4,102 66, 304 77 1.5 +2. 6 2.8 1.2 
lrennessee 8 30, 799 8, RIF 8. OF { +.1 5.4 5.8 
Texas 7 21, 740 36, 181 26. 70 7 7.0 1. 19.3 
Utah 5, 569 158, 411 76. 27 1.4 9 5 11.9 
Vermont 1, 637 22 00 5. B4 9 r 7.0 
Virginia . 10, 858 129, 2 4.14 7 3 l 4.5 
Washington 2 12, 513 503, 83 #8. 95 +4.3 +4. 1 2 ) 5 9 
West Virginia + 21, 896 47, 47 1. 54 1-1, 4 +16 1.8 6 10.8 6.7 
Wisconsin 2 15, 874 $11, 4 63. 89 +.9 +1.5 ] 12. ¢ 14 1.7 
W yoming 1 904 ] 16 60. 23 +1.9 2.5 1.8 8.4 6 34.4 
1 For definitions of terms e B 45, pp Figure 2 Under plans approve l by the Soc Board 
italics represent pre ‘ v ederal participation. Data * Average payment not calculated on t less than 40 families; percentage 
exclude programs administer t tI rticipation in Florida, Ken- change, on less than 100 families 
tucky, and Nebraska, whicl it r such ims concurrently with pre 4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
grams under the ial ur AC ‘ llctin, April 1945, p. 26. All 


lata subject to revision. 
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Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and 
Other Income Payments 


All Income Payments to Individuals 


Total income payments in May— 
$13.4 billion—moved upward for the 
third successive month but stood 0.7 
percent below the amount a year 
earlier (table 1). Compensation of 
employees, which had picked up 
somewhat in March and April, de- 
clined slightly in May and remained 
below the May 1945 level. A rela- 
tively_small increase in the amount 
of wages and salaries paid to workers 
in commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments was more than offset by a 
26-percent drop in other pay rolls. In 
the latter group, a 42-percent decline 
in government pay rolls and an 8- 
percent decline in domestic wages 
were responsible for the decrease in 
noncovered wages and Salaries. All 
other components of the income-pay- 
ments series were above April levels 
and, except for military and subsist- 
ence allowances, were higher than in 
May 1945. Military allowances con- 
tinued downward, but subsistence al- 
lowances to veterans taking educa- 
tional or training courses increased 
sharply and, for the first time, made 
up the bulk of the payments in this 
category. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 


An uninterrupted rise since July 
1944 in total payments under the se- 
lected programs was halted in May, 
when the aggregate amount fell $2.3 
million below the April level (table 2). 
The total—$475 million—represented 
84 percent of all social insurance and 
related payments as estimated by the 
Department of Commerce. Retire- 
ment and survivor benefits continued 
upward in May, but the rise was more 
than offset by declines in unemploy- 
ment insurance disbursements under 
2 of the 3 programs. State unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits declined for 
the second successive month, and vet- 
erans’ unemployment allowances fell 
off for the first time since May 1945. 
Railroad unemployment insurance 
payments moved upward in May after 
a slight decline in the preceding 
month; in each of the past 3 months, 


benefits to unemployed railroad work- 
ers have exceeded the total amount 
disbursed in 1945. 


Recomputation of Civil-Service An- 
nuities 

Under Public Law No. 470 (79th 
Cong.), approved by the President on 
June 29, the annuities of certain Fed- 
eral workers who had retired before 
the 1942 amendments to the Civil 
Service Retirement Act will be recom- 
puted if the recomputation will result 
in larger annuities. The increases 
will become effective August 1. 

Before the amendments of January 
24, 1942,’ retirement annuities were 
computed under one of two formulas, 
each heavily weighted in favor of em- 
ployees in the low-salary groups. The 


1See the Bulletin, February 1942, pp. 
77-79. 


1942 amendments increased the em- 
ployee contribution from 3.5 to 5 per- 
cent of salary and introduced a third 
plan for computing annuities, which 
was more favorable than Plans I and 
II for workers in the middle and higher 
salary brackets. Plan III guarantees 
that workers who qualify for age or 
disability annuities, or who are invol- 
untarily separated after 5 years of 
service, will receive an annuity of not 
less than 49 of their highest average 
salary for 5 consecutive years, multi- 
plied by the number of years of service, 
not exceeding 35. 

This provision was not retroactive, 
however; annuitants on the civil-serv- 
ice rolls at the time the act was passed 
could not qualify for a higher annuity 
unless they reentered Federal service 
and then retired again after the effec- 
tive date of the amendments. Of the 
50,000 living annuitants on the retire- 
ment and disability rolls on January 
24, 1942, some 7,700 were affected by 
the amendments. Since that date, 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-46 ' 


[In millions; data corrected to July 8, 1946] 


Entrepre- 


Compen-| neurial 
sation of | income, 





Year and month Total 2 cugiey- | net vente. 
ees 3 and roy- 
alties 
1936. ____. $68, 024 $40, 027 $13, 003 
1937 _ . 72, 365 44, 689 14, 162 
1938 " ; 66, 135 40, 845 12, 369 | 
1939 70, 793 43, 870 13, 441 
1940 nachepiines 76, 210 48, 218 | 14, 313 
1941 92,710 60, 262 18, 599 
1942 117, 311 79, 970 23, 933 
1943 143, 089 101, 813 27, 161 
1944 . 156, 721 112, 043 28, 017 
1945 160, 607 111, 360 29, 894 
1945 
May 13, 5 9, 486 2, 504 
June..... 13, 6 9, 520 2, 493 
July. 13, 6 9, 509 2, 479 
August 13, 4 9, 143 
September 12 8, 797 
October 12, § 8, 792 
November 13, 192 8, 895 
December 13, 102 8, 838 
1946 
January 13, 069 8, 648 2, 626 
February-. 12, 969 8, 481 2, 690 
March..... 13, 141 8, 670 2, 631 
April 13, 234 8, 739 2, 609 
May 13, 447 8, 726 2, 805 


1 Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial 
income, net rents, and royalties: and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2 Includes veterans’ bonus; May payments were $1 
million. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 
employee contributions to social insurance and 
related programs. Includes industrial pensions, pay- 
ments to the armed forces, and mustering-out pay. 

4 Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, 
and CCC, 

5 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance, value 
of food stamps under food stamp plan, and farm 
subsistence payments. 


Public aid Social 


= saenwenee Military 
i ees (ee 
dends and ac oar ge tence 
interest | Work | Direct lated llow- 
relief 4 relief 5 — ances 
ments ® 
$9,785 | $2,155 $672 $955 
9, 891 | 1, 639 836 1, 020 
8, 233 2, 094 1, 008 1, 529 
8, 891 1, 870 1, 071 1. 616 
9, 175 1, 578 1,097 1, 801 
9, 761 1, 213 1,112 1, 744 
9, 771 586 | 1, 061 1, 844 $136 
10, 389 57 940 1, 703 1, 020 
11, 195 942 1, 970 2, 548 
12, 304 990 2, 925 2, 949 
1,012 81 201 254 
1, 024 81 208 258 
1, 032 81 218 260 
1, 042 82 225 260 
1,051 83 261 259 
1, 060 85 328 254 
1, 068 87 355 232 
1, 073 88 371 192 
1,079 WW 158 16 
1, O84 92 486 134 
1, O91 4 540 113 
1, 098 93 565 130 
1, 104 04 568 149 
6 Payments of old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retire- 
ment, workmen’s compensation, State unemploy- 


ment insurance, railroad unemployment insurance, 
veterans’ pensions and compensaticn, and readjust- 
self-emp! } 


ment allowances to unemployed and self-employed 
veterans. 

7 Government portion of payments to dependent 
of members of the armed forces (portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls) and subsis 


tence allowances to veterans under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 

Source: Department of Commerce, Office 
Business Economics 
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Table 2.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-46 


{In thousands; data corrected to July 2, 1946] 


Retirement, disability, and survivor programs 


Unemployment insur- 
ance programs 
































































I | Read- 
Monthly retirement and disa- | . i st- 
bility sree be i di Survivor benefits a. 
— er a = ee Rhod iad k Rail- —- 
? os ‘ 10d Ee state eerv- ar ances 
neck , Total Monthly Lump-sum Island | unem- ice- m aren to 
‘ivi : = ae “ Ss _| sick- ploy- | men’s 24 self- 
R Civil , ploy- 
Social tail- Serv- Veter- : ' : ness ment Read- mant em- 
Securi- | 7084 ice | ans Ad- ’ Rail- | Veter- Rail- | Civil | Veter- | com- | inmsur- | just- | your. | Ployed 
agen Retire-| ao, minis- | Social ‘38 ans Social sieve Serv- ans | pensa-| anc ment - veter- 
: ment rmgl tra- | Securi- | 7084 Ad- | Securi- | 5084 ice Ad- | tion 1° | laws 10| Act ance | ans 18 
Act ? mis- : : Retire- sont . Retire-| a , = ' aur 
Act tion 5 ty minis- ty Com- | minis- 
sion ¢ Act 6 ment . ment * 
Act Act 3 tra-— Act Act 3 mis- tra- 
| , tion ? i | sion‘ | tion * 
as | } 
Number of beneficiaries 
1945 | 
May... 5 561.6 | 166.4 87.3 |1,105.6 | 518.4 4.3 | 500.9 18.5 2.2 2.3 4.4 7.2 98.0 8.9 
| aes 7 574.7 167.1 88.0 (1, 144.2 531.3 4.4 537.3 17.0 1.9 2.0 4.6 7.1 129. 4 10. 6 
eo Se ee 88.4 | 167.8 88.8 1,194.3 | 5397 4.4} 570.7 14.7 1.7 2.0 4.7 6.4 | 185.5 11.9 
August penne i 602. 5 168. 5 89.4 |1, 245.8 548.3 4.4 600. 8 14.7 4.7 1.8 | 4.7 5.8 230. 5 12.4 
September... 619.9 169. 5 89.9 (1, 309.3 560.1 4.4 628. 8 12.1 1.8 1.4 4.7 5.0 612.1 12.3 
October. ___- 644, 2 170. 5 90.9 1, 389.8 573.8 4.4 656. 1 17.1 1.5 1.7 5.0 4.9 |1,271.7 12 12.6 
November... __ |... 669. 1 171.8 91.7 |1, 464.8 7 4.4 680. 2 12.8 1,4 1.3 4.1 4.5 |1,313.4 217.7 13. 5 
December... _- 690. 9 172.9 92.5 /|1, 533.6 597.3 4.4 697.5 13.2 1.3 Pl 3.8 4.4 1,319.0 405. 0 21.1 
1946 
January__..-- 716. 7 174. 2 93.7 |1, 620.7 607.8 4. 725.0 17.8 1.8 2.6 4.5 4.4 1,624.3 695. 5 21.9 44.0 
February 743.9 5 94.5 (1,714.5 | 618.6 4.5 | 736.9 15.0 1.5 1.7 4.0 4.5 |1, 632.0 |1,071.1 40.3 63. 2 
March 773.3 95.7 |1, 866.5 | 630.4 4.5 | 751.0 15.9 1.8 1.5 5.3 4.7 |1, 591.8 |1, 507.2 51.0 141.9 
April 799. 1 178. 6 96.8 |1, 984.7 641.9 4.5 766. 0 17.0 2.0 1.5 4.6 5.3 (1,402.4 1, 626.1 51.7 233. 0 
May a 821.4 179. 8 98.0 | 2,046.0 652.7 4.5 783.3 17.3 1 Oe 2.1 4.6 7.6 1,315.0 \1, 574.0 66. 7 279. 2 
Amount of benefits '4 
$1,188,702 $ $114,166 $317,851 | $7,784 | $1,448 |$105,696 $11,736 | $2,497 | $5,810 | $3, 960 .- $518,700 $15, 961 
a 1,085,488 * 119, 912 20, 561 | 25, 454 1, 559 (111,799 | 13, 328 3, 421 6, 170 4, 352 |... 344, 321 . 
ee é 122, 806 5 | 41, 702 1, 603 |111, 193 | 15,038 4,114 6, 108 * 7 344, 084 € 
_. eeee 921,463 | 97, 257 (12. 72,961 (331,350 | 57, 763 1, 704 (116,133 | 17, 830 5, 560 7, 344 4,350 | $2,857 | 79, 643 ee 917 puna 
1944 _..__._._._| 1,119,684 |119, 009 (129,707 | 78,081 |456, 279 | 76,942 1,765 |144, 302 | 22,146 6, 591 7, 863 4, 784 5,035 | 62,385 | $4, 113 582 $102 
1945__..........| 2,067,434 {157,391 |137,140 | 85,742 |697,830 |104, 231 1, 254, 238 | 26, 135 8,138 | 10, 244 5, 049 4,669 445, 866 (114, 955 2, 359 11, 675 
1945 
eee 128,199 | 11,832 | 11, 247 51, 950 7, 832 147 | 22,085 2, 563 874 1, 102 524 7, 044 45 897 
ae 135, 603 | 12,127 | 11, 379 54, 804 8, 036 152 | 22,613 2, 346 716 956 517 9, 686 42 1, 059 
eee 144, 070 | 12, 43% 57, 228 8,171 148 | 23,492 2, 033 649 928 469 | 14, 352 35 1, 210 
OO 151, 598 | 12,7 59, 483 8, 309 149 | 23, 450 2, 021 693 842 425 | 17,948 72 1, 223 
September. ._- 190, 468 | 13,1! 63, 558 &, 494 150 | 23, 164 1, 697 736 672 367 | 50, 439 ’ 118 1, 205 
October nese 13,7 69, 602 8, 705 148 | 25, 511 2, 432 658 835 355 (106,449 | 14, 088 337 1, 254 
November.... 1 71,17 8, 905 147 | 24, 292 1, 809 588 700 329 |108, 555 | 25, 770 55% 1, 338 
December 1 76, 722 9, 065 149 | 26,845 1, 857 578 366 317 }106, 624 | 42, 244 777 2, 111 
1946 
January -.--.... 378, 881 150 | 26, 511 2, 539 812 1, 396 15 450 325 |133, 246 | 83,322 1, 351 4, 484 
February..._-. 401, 023 149 | 26, 246 2, 154 751 908 15 395 303 {121,000 |112, 195 a4 6, 467 
March..___... 150 | 25,924 2, 263 R83 8&3 15 §2! 343 |127,013 |148, 958 é 14, 627 
April ‘ idan 152 |15 26,810 2, 442 &83 942 15 460 385 |110,672 |160, 071 3, 25, 315 
May 7,970 |'§ 102,302 149 |1827,416| 2,461 797 1,250 | 15 460 551 |103, 888 |154,800 | 4,238 | 29,060 
1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits under 10 Number represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. Annual 


the Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability 
payments to veterans. 

? Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated. 

3 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners as of last day of month. Pay- 
ments represent amounts certified, minus cancellations. Widows receiving 
both survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more indi- 
viduals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. Monthly payments 
to survivors include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 
12-month death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include survtvor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections; not adjusted for suspension of annuities of persons reemployed 
under the National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 24, 1942. Payments 
principally from civil-service retirement and disability fund but also include 
payments from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability 
funds administered by Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement pay- 
ments include accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. Refunds to 
employees leaving the service are not included but will be summarized twice a 
year in the Rulletin. 

5 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 


6 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 


7 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

8’ Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made, and 
amount of such payments 

§ Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 


amounts adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly amounts not adjusted. 
State unemployment insurance data for February and May 1946 partly estimated. 

1! Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans only. Number before 
May 1946 represents average weekly number of veterans paid readjustment 
allowances during weeks ended in thé month; number for May represents esti- 
mate based on number of weeks compensated. Amounts for May and June 
1945 represent payments during weeks ended in the month; for July and subse- 
quent months, payments are on calendar-month basis. Data for May 1946 
partly estimated. 

12 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unem- 
ployment in a 14-day registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for under- 
payments and recoveries of overpayments; monthly figures not adjusted. 

13 Number of veterans and amount paid during month under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act. 

44 Payments to individuals: annual and lump-sum payments (amounts certi- 
fied, including retroactive payments) and monthly payments in current-pay- 
ment status, under the Social Security Act; amounts certified under the Railroad 
Retirement Act (including retroactive payments) and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, under Civil Service 
Commission and Veterans Administration programs; checks issued by State 
agencies, under State unemployment insurance and Rhode Island sickness 
compensation programs and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

15 Preliminary estimate. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Chart 1.—Income payments to individuals, January 1929-May 1946 ' 


Monthly average for each quarter for the period 
1929-45; monthly ita thereafter 


about one-fourth of these former em- 
ployees have died, and many others 
returned to work for the Government, 
retired a second time, and are already 
benefiting from the provisions of the 
1942 amendments. 

Some annuitants, however, wer 
disqualified from reentering Govern 
ment service because of physical dis 
abilities or because they could not fin 
suitable openings. The new legisla- 
tion is designed to wipe out the dis- 
crimination against that group. The 
additional cost of the larger annuities, 
during the life expectancy of the an- 
nuitants, is estimated at about $8.3 
million. 


Self-Employment Allowances Under 
the GI Bill* 


The Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, popularly known as the 
GI Bill of Rights, provides for allow- 
ances to veterans of World War II 
who are unemployed and seeking a 
job, and to those veterans who estab- 
lish their own businesses. Responsi- 
bility for the administration of the 
readjustment allowance program is 
vested in the Administrator of Veter- 
ans Affairs. The State unemployment 
compensation agencies cooperate by 


*Summarized from special report of the 
Veterans Administration, Readjustment 
Allowances for Self-Employed Veterans, 


April 1946. 





Source: Department 
Business Economics 


taking claims from veterans and de- 
termining their eligibilty for unem- 
ployment or welf-employment allow- 
ances. 

To be :2ligible for self-employment 
allowances, the veteran must be a 
resident of the United States, its Ter- 
ritories, or possessions at the time of 
filing a claim, must have been fully 
engaged in self-employment for a full 
calendar month, and must claim the 
allowance within a specified period 
after the end of a month of self-em- 
ployment: Eligibility is also depend- 
ent on the length of military or naval 
service and a discharge other than 
dishonorable. 

The monthly payment is $100 less 
net earnings. Duration of the allow- 
ances ranges from 8 to 52 weeks, de- 
pending on length of active military 
or naval service. Five weeks are 
charged against the veteran’s entitle- 
ment for each month in which he re- 
ceives payment, regardless of the 
amount. Claims may be filed contin- 
uously or intermittently, according to 
the needs and eligibilty of the veteran. 

In determining the eligibility of a 
veteran for a readjustment allowance 
for self-employment, two questions 
usually present the principal prob- 
lem. Was the veteran fully engaged 
for profit during the previous calendar 
month? Was his business or occupa- 
tion in an independent status under 
the complete or joint direction of the 


veteran? If the veteran is an em- 
ployee of another person or corpora- 
tion in the operation of the enterprise 
he is not eligible. If the enterprise 
requires only casual or part-time at- 
tention of the veteran or is not calcu- 
lated to produce a profit, it does not 
meet the requirements for full-time 
self-employment. There are so many 
types of business or professional rela- 
tionships that definite answers to 
these questions are not always imme- 
diately apparent. 

The Readjustment Allowance Serv- 
ice of the Veterans Administration 
made a special study of the self- 
employment phase of the program in 
order to find out what types of busi- 
nesses veterans enter when they are 
released from the armed forces. Pay- 
ments to self-employed veterans from 
the beginning of the program 
through December 1945 were classified 
by industry for each State. The in- 
dustry distributions were based on the 
Industrial Classification Code used by 
the Social Security Board. 

The majority of the claims filed by 
self-employed veterans during the 14- 
month period were from farmers. Al- 
though these claims were heavily con- 
centrated in rural States, farmers 
constituted the main group of self- 
employed veterans in several pre- 
dominantly industrial States. In 
Illinois and Ohio, for example, more 
than half the claims paid through 
December 1945 fell in the agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing group, and in 
California, 4 out of 10 claims were in 
this category. For all States com- 
bined, 86 percent of the claims paid 
were in the agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing division (table 3). 

The remaining 14 percent of the 
claims paid represented a range of 
nearly 250 different types of business 
enterprise. The list runs from simple 
hand trades and limited vending op- 
erations to specialized businesses in 
the fields of finance, science, and 
technology. Many of the businesses 
represented are of such nature as to 
require not only a high degree of spe- 
cialized skill and experience, but a 
substantial amount of capital and 
equipment. Among these are radio 
and television operators, producers 
of industrial chemicals and scientific 
instruments, and operators of air 
transport facilities. 

During the period covered by the 
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report, the number of veterans claim- 
ing self-employment allowances was 
small in comparison with the number 
claiming allowances for unemploy- 
ment. During 1946, however, there 
has been a rapid rate of growth in the 
self-employment program. Conse- 
quently, the report points out, the 
expected volume of activity under the 
program may well justify further in- 
quiry into such related factors as skills 
and experience of claimants, amount 


and duration of self-employment al- 
lowances required in the readjust- 
ment process, and measures of success 


and failure of these individual 
enterprises. 
Ratio (percent) of 
farmers to all 
self-employed releran Number 
claimants in State of States 
Total 52 
Less than 30 6 
0-59 11 
60-89 20) 
90 or more ‘ 15 


Table 3.—Number and percentage distribution of paid claims for self-employed veterans, 
by industry division, for each State, November 1944-December 1945 


otal 
A gri- 
State = cul- 
total ry, and 
fishing 
Total 32.924 | 100.0 | 100.0 85.5 
Alabama- 1, 555 1.7 00.0 | 93.5 
Alaska 1 2 100.0 
Arizona 103 100. 0 38.0 
Arkansas__ 3, 308 10.0 | 100.0 92.8 
California__ 715 22 100. 0 40. 0 
Colorado -_- 212 { 100. 0 76.9 
Connecticut... 6 3 «100.0 17.7 
Delaware 19 1 | 100.0 
District of Columbia - 23 l 100. 0 
Florida _- 890 - ay | 100. 0 82.0 
Georgia. re 529 1. ”.0 90.7 
Hawaii ; (2 100. ( 
Idaho 95 3 100. 0 79.8 
Illinois... 206} 9 100.0 50. 7 
Indiana 118 1.0 100.0 73.3 
Iowa_- 539 1.6 | 100.0 74.1 
Kansas 702 21! 100.0 87.0 
Kentucky_. 664 2.0! 100.0 91.6 
Louisiana 2, 165 6.6 | 100.0 93.3 
Main 55 2 100. 0 38. 2 
Maryland.- 9 1 | 100.0 
Massachusetts 158 5 | 100.0 17.7 
Michigan 49 1 | 100.0 
Minnesota 391 1.2 | 100.0 81.3 
Mississippi 8, 392 10.3 | 100.0 98. 2 
Missouri 1, 73 5.3 00. 0 R5, 2 
Montana. . 515 1.6 | 100.0 86.8 
Nebraska 297 9 | 100.0 90. 2 
Nevada 2 (2 100. 0 
New Hampshire 68 2) 100.0 35.3 
New Jersey F 113 .3 | 100.0 19. 5 
New Mexico 208 6 0.0 71 
New York P R43 2 ¢ 100. 0 15.5 
North Carolina 426 1.3 | 100.0 R89, 2 
North Dakota 281 9 | 100.0 98. 0 
Ohio 159 5 | 100.0 63.5 
Oklahoma 1, 541 1.7) 100.0 91.7 
Oregon 4 9 | 100.¢ 79.9 
Pennsylvania 161 5 | 100.0 30.5 
Puerto Rico- 38 1 | 100.0 
Rhode Island 1f QQ 
South Carolina 718 2.2 } 
South Dakota. 331 1.0 (). ( 95.5 
Tennessee. 2, 350 7.1 0.0 94, 2 
Texas 5, 690 17 100. ( 93.9 
Utah (2 2 ) 65.3 
Vermont__. 61 2 df 42.7 
Virgin 187 ( 100. 0 79.5 
Washington 137 .4 00. 0 2.8 
West Virginia_. 12 1 | 100.0 
Wisconsin 245 7 55. 1 
W yoming-_- 19 1 100.0 
1 Percentages not shown for States with fewer than 


50 claim 


? Less than 0.05 percent 


Percentage distribution ! 








rran 
porta- Fi 
| " ri. 
| Con- | mee Whole-| 2ance. 
, tract |Manu- AD Phe gene pS 
— | con- | factur- bean —— ance, | — 
© |struc-| ing 7“ : | trade and 
tion ott we real 
public estate 
utilities 
0.2 1.1 1.4 1.0 3.7 0.8 6.3 
1 3 3 2.8 1 2.4 
6.8] 29] 87 ~155| 20) 222 
0 5 5 2.1 4 2.5 
3.6 5.3 6.7 11.3 3.8 26. 6 
2.4 1.4 2.8 1.9 1.9 11.3 
0 8.3 6.3 27.1 1] 28. 1 
0 1.8 1.8 8 . 1 7 7.8 
0 1.3 9 .8 2.3 2 3.8 
Ol Sa. és “4.3 32) 0 4.3 
1.0 1.7 5.4 3 12 2. 7 22. 6 
0 2.2 2.8 3.1 5.7 5 10. 4 
0 2.9 2.9 2.9 6.0 3 9.9 
si .6 1 6 . 7 3 5.6 
.4 an 5 7 2.5 2 3.9 
0 .4 9 x 21 3 2.3 
0 0 7 1.8 10.9 3.6 38. 2 
0 7.0 10.8 1.3 27.2 3. 2 32.8 
0 1.0 2.6 1.4 2 5 10. 6 
0 l =H 1 4 on 1.0 
2 9 1.6 2.0 3.4 1.0 5. 7 
aes a 1) .8 2.9 0 5.7 
0 3 am 3. 0 3 5.6 
0 4.4 2.9 11.8 20. 6 2.9 22. 1 
0 7.0 5.3 3.5 19.5 5.3 39.9 
5 1.0 1.4 1.4 9.1 2. 4 12.7 
0 1.7 9.0 3.4 22. 2 3.4 44.8 
0 1.6 2.1 2 4.6 7 1.6 
0 0 .4 0 4 4 .8 
2. 5 3.1 4.5 3.1 7 3.1 13:7 
2 1.8 0 2.4 2 3.4 
a 2.6 3 7 5.3 7 7.2 
1.2 3.1 6.8 1.9 18.0 12.4 26. 1 
0 an 1.3 0 2 0 1.9 
0 3 .6 6 3 2.4 
.1 5 5 Le .3 2.2 
0 1.0 3 3 Lee 7 2.1 
1.4 1.4 6 0 8.3 2. 8 15. 2 
0 0 1.6 6. 11.5 3.3 29. 4 
0 0 2.1 1.6 . 8 1.1 9.9 
7 2.2 . O oa 13. 1 2.2 15. 3 
0 1. ¢ 7 1.2 13. 1 2. 22.8 


Source: Veterans Administration, Peadjustment 
Allowances for Self-Employed Veterans, April 1946. 


Trust Funds of the Federal 
Reserve and Tennessee 
Valley Authority 
Retirement Systems 


Trust funds similar to those of the 
old-age and survivors insurance, rail- 
road retirement, and civil-service re- 
tirement systems* have been set up 
as part of the financial provisions of 
other Federal and quasi-public retire- 
ment systems. Two of the largest are 
the trust funds of the Federal Re- 
serve * and Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity retirement systems. At the end 
of the 194445 fiscal year,’ these funds 
held total assets of $61.6 million and 
$11.5 million, respectively, substan- 
vially less than the assets of any of 
the three Government retirement 
systems mentioned above. 

The income of these funds is de- 
rived from the contributions of cov- 
ered workers and employers and from 
earnings on investments. In the case 
of the Federal Reserve retirement 
system, the Federal Reserve Banks 
and the Board of Governors make the 
employers’ contributions; the TVA 
pays the employer’s contribution for 
its retirement system. The Federal 
Reserve trust fund received $7.3 mil- 
lion and the TVA trust fund $2.5 
million in combined employer and em- 
ployee contributions in the 1944-45 
fiscal year, and $1.6 million and $0.3 
million, respectively, from earnings on 
investments (table 4). Amounts not 
required for current disbursements are 
invested by administrative officers of 
the systems; investments of the old- 
age and survivors insurance, railroad 
retirement, and civil-service retire- 
ment trust funds, on the other hand, 
are administered by the U. S. Treas- 


1For discussion of investments and 
earnings of these and other Government 
trust funds see the Bulletin, March 1946, 
pp. 47-54, and May 1946, pp. 43-53. 

“There are two retirement plans in the 
Federal Reserve System; one (established 
in 1934) for employees of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks and one (established in 1944) 
for the employees of the Board of Gov- 
ernors. The funds of the two plans, 
however, are combined into one trust 
fund and invested as a single unit. For 
a general discussion of the retirement 
funds see the Bulletin, January 1942, pp. 
25-31. 

The fiscal year for the Federal Reserve 
retirement system is from March 1 to the 
end of February, and for the TVA retire- 
ment system from July 1 to June 30. 
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Table 4.—Income of the Federal Reserve and Tennessee Valley Authority retirement 
trust funds, by source, fiscal years ended in 1935, 1940, and 1945 


{In thousands] 


Source of income 


Federal Reserve retirement system 
Total contributions 
Employing banks and Board of Governors 
Covered workers 
Total earnings on investments 


Interest and dividends pets 
Profits on securities sold or redeemed ___ 


Tennessee Valley Authority retirement system: 
Total contributions ‘ 
Tennessee Valley Authority... 
Covered workers 
Total earnings on investments- 
Interest and dividends 
Profits on securities sold or redeemed _.. 


! Includes special contributions to increase retire - 
ment allowances. 

2 Includes contributions for employees in military 
service. 


ury Department. The investments of 
the retirement trust funds of both 
the TVA and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem are purchased in the open market. 
The rate of earnings on their total 
invested assets is higher than the 
rates on either of the social security 
trust funds but is lower than those on 
most of the smaller retirement and 
related funds invested by the 
Treasury. 


Federal Reserve 


The trust fund of the Federal Re- 
serve retirement system has grown 
steadily since its beginning in 1934; 
from total investments of $2.3 million 
in 1935 and $27.7 million in 1940 it 
increased to $59.9 million at the end 
of February 1945. The investments 
are administered by an investment 
committee under the supervision of 
the executive committee of the board 
of trustees of the retirement system. 
The United States Trust Company of 
New York City and the Northern 
Trust Company of Chicago execute 
the orders of the investment commit- 
tee. The rules and regulations gov- 
erning investments provide that “all 
investments of the funds of the sys- 
tem shall be made on a sound, con- 
servative, and secure basis, and shall 
be in securities of classes which shall 
have been prescribed by the Board 
of Trustees and within such limita- 
tions as to amounts of particular 
classes of securities or of securities 
issued by any one obligor as shall 
have been prescribed by the Board of 
Trustees. In no event shall the 


1935 1940 1945 
$3, 104 $2, 360 $7, 268 
11,811 1, 106 24,479 
1, 293 11, 254 2, 789 
46 982 1, 583 
i 45 663 1, 439 
1 319 144 
810 2, 498 
292 1, 341 
518 1, 157 
3 280 
3 273 


Source: Annual reports of the retirement system 
of the Federal Reserve banks, fiscal years ended Feb. 
28, 1935, 1940, and 1945, and retirement system of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, fiscal years ended 1940 
and 1945. 


funds of the System be invested in 
securities other than those in which 
the funds of life insurance companies 
doing business in the States of Mass- 
achusetts, Connecticut, or New York 
may be invested under the laws of 
such States respectively.” 

At the time the retirement system 
was set up, it was expected that 4 per- 
cent would be earned on invested 
funds, and a 4-percent interest rate 
was used in the actuarial valuation of 
assets and liabilities. The regular in- 
terest rate to be paid on employee con- 
tributions was also set at 4 percent, 
compounded annually, but the rules 
and regulations provided that the 
board of trustees could change the 
rates. At the end of each year of 
operation the board determines the 
rate of actual earnings on the invest- 
ments of the retirement system, and 
if the average yield is more than the 


regular rate of interest no change is 
made in the rate. If, however, the 
board of trustees decides that the 
regular rate of interest is too high, 
the board may adjust the rate to such 
lower percent as it considers fair and 
equitable to the employees, employing 
banks, and the Board of Governors. 
Interest rates on eligible securities 
have declined steadily since 1934, and 
the average rate of return on invest- 
ments of the fund has followed the 
decline. 

Though the average yield on invest- 
ments has not been as much as 4 per- 
cent during the period of the fund’s 
operation, in the first few years the 
deficit was fully offset by better actu- 
arial experience than had been ex- 
pected. The yield on average invest- 
ments ranged from 3.5 percent in 
1935 to 2.4 percent in 1942 and 2.5 
percent in 1945. As the fund grew, 
however, the problem of offsetting the 
deficit became more difficult, and on 
March 1, 1943, the regular rate of in- 
terest on employee contributions was 
lowered to 3 percent, compounded an- 
nually. The actuarial valuation for 
1943 and subsequent years has been 
on a 3-percent basis. The invest- 
ment yield for the past few years has 
been less than 3 percent, however. 

Changes in the investment portfolio 
of the trust fund and the trends in 
interest rates on high-grade securi- 
ties are responsible for changes in 
the rate of earnings of the fund. At 
the end of February 1935, U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities made up 44 per- 
cent of all investments; public utility 
bonds, 26 percent; railroad bonds, 22 
percent; State bonds, 5 percent; and 


Table 5.—Total investments of the Federal Reserve and Tennessee Valley Authority 
retirement trust funds, fiscal years ended in 1935, 1940, and 1945 


{In thousands] 


Federal Reserve retirement system 
Total investments: !___- 
U. 8. Government bonds 
Public utility bonds. 
Railroad bonds-- 
Industria! bonds 
State bonds 
Foreign government securities _ . 
Real estate mortgages 
Preferred stock ____ 
Tennessee Valley Authority retirement system 
Total investments: ! 
U. S. Government bonds- -- 
Public utility bonds _-_ 
Railroad bonds_- 
Industrial bonds 
Preferred stock _-_- 


! Par value. 
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Table 6.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance and related programs, 
by specified period, 1943-46 


{In thousands] 


Retirement, disability, and survivors 





insurance 
Period Federal Federal 
insurance eine 
emmy i contribu- | 
tions ? 
Fiscal year: | 
1943-44__..___- $1, 292, 122 $445, 951 | 
1944-45... 1, 309, 919 486, 719 | 
11 months ended: 
May 1944... 1, 287, 015 422, 326 | 
May 1945. _. : 1, 305, 328 464,915 | 
May 1946. __. 1, 231, 584 505, 174 | 
1945 | 
May.. - 315, 615 24, 808 | 
June... 4, 591 21, 803 | 
July__-- ; 61, 501 § 271, 976 
August indies 285, 803 25, 236 
September... __- 4, 731 27, 267 
October... 54, 434 23, 859 | 
November 237, 766 24, 881 | 
December. 6, 916 21, 664 | 
1946 
SEE 32, 819 23, 692 | 
February -....-- 199, 548 21, 662 | 
ae 18, 367 21, 198 | 
April_. Re 60, 752 21, 690 
| Se 268, 945 22, 049 | 
| 
! Represents contributions of employees and em- 
ployers in employments covered by old-age and sur- 


vivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contribu- 
tions to the civil-service,-Canal Zone, and Alaska 
Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in July 
for the entire fiscal year 

3 Represents contributions plus penalties and in- 
terest collected from employers and contributions 
from employees in 4 States, deposited in State clear- 


industrial bonds the remainder (table 
5). The U. S. Government securi- 
ties, with the lowest yield of all the 
securities, consisted of Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation 3-percent 
bonds, U. S. Treasury bonds with in- 
terest rates of 344, 33g, and 3% per- 
cent, and Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration 234-percent bonds. Interest 
rates on public utility bonds were 4-5 
percent—almost half of them at the 
higher rate. The range on railroad 
bonds was 312-5 percent, with the 
majority at 4 percent. 

At the end of February 1940, 63 
percent of the total investments was 
U. S. Government securities and only 
18 percent and 11 percent, respec- 
tively, were public utility bonds and 
railroad bonds; 6 percent was in in- 
dustrial bonds, and 1 percent in for- 
eign government securities. The 
fund also held a small number of real 
estate mortgage bonds but no State 
bonds. Cumulative preferred stock 


and real estate secured obligations 
were acquired for the first time in 


Unemployment insurance 











} Railroad 
Taxes on | State unem- Federal | unemploy- 
carriers | ployment unemploy- ment 
and their contribu- ment insurance 
employees | tions 3 taxes 4 contribu- 
| | tions 
| | 
$267, 065 | $1, 353, 272 $179, 909 $121, 518 
285,038 | 1, 251, 958 184, 544 | 131, 993 
202, 188 | 1, 333, 235 178, 821 | 86, 686 
224, 997 1, 246, 872 | 182, 970 | 101, 980 
217,371 | — 1, 003, 262 178, 490 | 98, 504 
8, 587 | 167, 886 2, 215 
60, 041 5, 085 | 30, 013 
1, 478 173, 103 50 
8, 299 150, 319 | 1, 369 
59, 397 5, 870 31, 401 
1, 468 122, 910 2, 551 | 54 
8, 479 106, 116 10, 281 | 845 
58, 525 7, 672 770 31, 882 
5, 061 96, 509 13, 292 76 
3, 461 95, 148 106, 998 | 856 
64, 561 3, 606 13, 576 | 31, 083 
1, 349 106, 107 3,014 | 54 
5, 293 135, 903 11, 174 | 834 





ing accounts. Data reported by State agencies, core 
rected to June 24, 1946. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

5 Represents July contributions of $24.4 million 
from employees, and contributions for fiscal year 
1945-46 of $246.4 million from the Federal Govern- 
ment and of $1.2 million from the District of Colum- 
bia for certain District Government employees. 

Source: Daily Statement of U. S. Treasury, unless 
otherwise noted. 


1941 and were still held by the fund 
at the end of February 1945. Most 
of the new investments by 1945 were 
in U. S. Government bonds, however, 
which comprised 85 percent of the 
total; only 7 percent was in public 
utility bonds. Industrial bonds made 
up 3 percent of total investments; 
cumulative preferred stocks, 1.8 per- 
cent; railroad bonds, 2.2 percent; for- 
eign government bonds, 1.2 percent; 
and real estate mortgage bonds, 0.1 
percent. 

The rate of return on these in- 
vestments has affected contribution 
rates to the fund as well as the aggre- 
gate earnings on the investments of 
the fund. The Federal Reserve re- 
tirement system’s two benefit plans 
have necessitated separate contribu- 
tion rate schedules. Each employee 
covered under the Federal Reserve 
Bank plan contributes toward his re- 
tirement benefits an amount which is 
computed on the average to be ap- 
proximately sufficient to provide an 
annuity at age 65 equal to three- 


fourths of 1 percent of his average 
salary for each year of service. Con- 
tributions vary for men and women 
and with the age of each employee 
at the time of his entrance into bank 
employment; contributions from men 
range from 5.4 percent of earnings 
for employees entering the system at 
age 18 to 10.17 percent for those en- 
tering at age 64. The corresponding 
range for women is 5.53 percent to 
11.18 percent of earnings. These 
rates of contribution were established 
March 1, 1943, however, and were 
computed on the basis of 3-percent 
interest return. Before that date, 
rates were assessed on a 4-percent 
interest basis and ranged from 3.77 
percent at age 18 to 9.09 percent at 
age 64 for men, and 3.72 percent to 
9.94 percent for women. Employees 
who were members before March 
1943 were given the choice of continu- 
ing to pay the old contribution rate, 
in which case their annuities might 
be smaller than originally expected, 
or of increasing their contribution 
rates to those established in March 
1943. Members may also make addi- 
tional lump-sum or regular percent- 
age contributions to the retirement 
system to increase -their annuity at 
retirement. 

Employees covered under the Board 
of Governors’ plan contribute 5 per- 
cent of earnings, a contribution equiv- 
alent to that under the Federal civil- 
service retirement plan. There are 
no rate differentials for age or for sex 
under this plan. 

The Federal Reserve Banks and 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System pay the remaining 
costs of their respective retirement 
plans. The contributions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks and Board of 
Governors consist of normal contri- 
butions, actuarially determined as a 
percentage of their pay roll, and a 
contribution for employees in military 
service. Contribution rates for each 
of the banks vary, depending on age 
and sex of their employees and an- 
nuity experience. The average rate 
of normal contribution for the Fed- 
eral Reserve System varied from 5.02 
to 5.08 percent until March 1, 1937, 
reached 5.13 percent by March 1, 1938, 
and remained at that rate until 
March 1, 1943. The rate was in- 
creased to 6.42 percent for the fiscal 
year 1944 and to 9.37 percent for the 
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fiscal year 1945. From 1935 through 
1938 the Federal Reserve Banks and 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System contributed amounts 
in addition to their normal contribu- 
tions to finance liabilities accumu- 
lated on employment prior to the 
establishment of the retirement sys- 
tem. This prior-service contribution 
averaged 3.77 percent in 1935—a rate 
intended to liquidate the prior-serv- 
ice liability over a 20-year period. In 
1936 a new plan was adopted, retro- 
active to January 1, 1945, to liquidate 
the prior-service obligation in a 
5-year period. The total prior-serv- 
ice contributions in fiscal years ended 
February 28 were as follows: 1935, 
$0.8 million; 1936, $2.4 million; 1937, 
$2.2 million; 1938, $2.2 million; and 
1939, $4.1 million. The entire lia- 
bility was liquidated by payment of 
the last installment in December 1938. 
The total aggregate employer con- 
tributions for 1935, 1940, and 1945 
are shown in table 4. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


The investment operations of the 
retirement system of the TVA are 
similar to those of the Federal Reserve 
retirement system. Total security 
holdings increased from $642,300 at 
the end of June 1940 to $10.4 million at 
the close of the fiscal year 1945. 

The responsibility for the invest- 
ment of the funds is in the hands of 
the trustee, the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company of New York, desig- 
nated by the board of directors of the 
retirement system and approved by 
the Board of Directors of the Author- 
itv, under a special agreement and 
declaration of trust covering the 
funds. The trust is considered domi- 
ciled in New York and is subject to 
the laws of that State. The trust 
agreement provides that investments 
may be made only in securities and 
property eligible for investment by 
life insurance companies under the 
laws of the State of New York and in 
such other classes of property as may 
be recommended by the trustee and 
approved by the board of directors, 
without regard to whether or not such 
classes of property are authorized 
trust fund investments under New 
York laws. 


The investment portfolio of this 


trust fund has contained more stock 
than that of the Federal Reserve re- 


Table 7.— Federal appropriations and expenditures under programs‘ administered by 
the Social Security Board, by specified period, 1944-46 


[In thousands] 


Item 


Total 


Administrative expenses 

Federal Agency, Social 
Board ¢ 

Department of Commerce, 


! 
Security Security 

Bureau of the Cen- 
sus i - o > ne | 
Department of the Treasury 5 


Grants to States 
Aid to dependent children | 


Aid to the blind | 
Unemployment compensation administration 


Old-age assistance \) 


Benef't 
ince 





1 Excludes war emergency programs. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations 
for preceding fiscal year. Includes for 1945-46 addi- 
tional appropriations provided in First Deficiency 
Appropriation Act, 1946, approved Dec. 28, 1945, and 
in Second Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
1946, approved Mar. 28, 1946. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 
Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of 
appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

‘ Represents appropriations and expenditures for 
salaries and some miscellaneous items: excludes other 
miscellaneous expenditures of the Board made from 
Federal Security Agency appropriations. Includes 
amounts expended by the Board in administering 
old-age and survivors insurance, reimbursed from 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to general 
fund of Treasury. 


tirement system, although it too has 
held increasingly larger proportions of 
Government bonds (table 5). At the 
end of June 1940, total investments 
amounted to $723,473 at book value 
and $642,300 at par. Government 
bonds made up 29 percent of total par 
value; public utility bonds, 31 per- 
cent; industrial bonds, 14 percent; and 
railroad bonds, 10 percent. The re- 
maining 16 percent consisted of shares 
of cumulative preferred stock—11 
percent in industrials and 5 percent 
in public utilities. The Government 
bonds consisted exclusively of U. S. 
Treasury bonds with interest rates on 
par value varying from 2 to 3 percent. 
The public utility bonds bore interest 
of 3% and 3'% percent, and the rail- 
road bonds, from 3% to 4'% percent. 

By the end of the fiscal year 1945 the 
proportions of different classes of in- 
vestments had changed substantially. 
Of the $10.4 millica in total invest- 
ments, 55 percent were U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, most of them U. S. Treas- 
ury bonds bearing 2 to 2!4-percent in- 
terest. The fund also possessed a few 
U. S. savings bonds and war savings 





Fiscal year 1944-45 Fiscal yea 45-4 
" : Expenditures , —_ Ex 
——- through . wopr - tl 
ition May 3 ation M 
$709, 659 | $648, 322 $824, 006 $792, 828 
25, 611 | 28, 784 24, 964 032 
| | 
25, 446 21, 954 4, 819 26, 724 
165 | 192 145 ( 
(6 | 6, 728 6 | 8, 26 
444, 214 | 402, 058 498, 042 168, 498 
11, 480 289 
4109, 800 iJ 49. 415 | 441, Of 800 
il 9. 655 | | 111 
34, 414 | 31, 508 7, 042 49, 305 
239, 834 | 217, 480 | 9 301, 00F 289, 298 
' 
5 Represents amounts expended by Treasury in 
administering title II of the Social Security Act and 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reim- 


bursed from old-age and survivors insuranct 
fund to general fund of Treasury. 
6 Not available because not separated from 
priations for other purposes 
7Ineludes $4,417,892 transferred from 
power Commission as reimbursem 
tures for employment office facilitic 







8 Represents actual payments durir 
old-age and survivors insurance trust f i 
* Represents estimated expenditures as shown in 


1945-46 budget. 
Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1945-46 
budget (appropriations); Daily Statement of the U. S 


Treasury (expenditures). 


bonds, with average yields of 242 per- 
cent. Utility bonds and railroad bonds 
had dropped to 20 percent and 11 per- 
cent of the total, and less than 2 per- 
cent was in industrial bonds. Indus- 
trial preferred stock made up 8.7 per- 
cent of total investments, 3.8 percent 
consisted of utility preferred stock, 
and 0.2 percent of railroad preferred 
stock. Yield on these securities is the 
highest of all investments held by the 
fund. 

All interest and dividends, as well 
as profits earned on the investments, 
are credited to the fund. Interest is 
paid on contributions of employees 
covered under the system at a 4-per- 
cent rate. The interest rate used in 
all actuarial and other calculations 
is also set at 4 percent, compounded 
annually, “except that if the rate of 
interest earned on the investments 
shall be less than 4 per centum, and 
a lower rate appears to the Board of 
Directors to be more desirable and 
appropriate for use, a lower rate may 
be set from time to time by resolu- 
tion of the Board.” Thus far the rate 
of return on investments has been 
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average yield ranged from 2.71 per- 
cent in 1941 to 2.69 percent in 1945. 
No change has been made in the reg- 


considerably less than the 4-percent 
rate on which all actuarial calcula- 
tions of the system are based; the 


Table 8.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-46 


{In thousands] 











ular rate of interest paid on contribu- 
tions, however, since other favorable 
actuarial experiences of the system 








total — State accounts Railr yment ral unt 
; nded _ 
Period ‘ee 7 _— balance 30) 
, riers at end of Interest With- Balance Interest Benef Balance 
period irit period Deposits credited draw 2 it end od i na , t end of 
lired iets . perio - om period 23 
Cumulative, Januar 
1936-May 1946 $7 439, 48 $7, 38 R4 $56, 302 | $9, 540, 324 $537,040 | $3,366,525 | $6, 710, 993 $591, 12¢ $40, 895 $57, 721 $728, 492 
Fisval year 
1943-44__. 5, 878, 778 03, 000 8,778 1, 349, 307 88, 526 60, 000 5, 380, 403 109, 37 8, 001 1 8, 375 
1944-45 7, 315, 258 437,173 &, 084 1, 256, 003 113, 140 70, 492 6, 679, 108 118, 794 0, 502 78 6, 150 
11 months ended 
May 1944 5, 780, 782 407, 000 6, 782 1, 328, 876 41,101 54, 536 5, 318, 010 78, 02¢ 722 566 462,772 
May 1945 7 459 1, 349, 000 7, 959 1, 248, 741 55, 960 62, 196 6, 622, 932 91, 90€ 171 689 604, 026 
May 1946 Ys 185 6,010 65, 302 999, 979 69, 557 1, 037, 754 6, 710, 993 88, 654 847 13, 102 728, 492 
1945 
May 7, 226, 959 283, 000 7,959 7, 280 22, 933 2,117 6 604, 026 
Jun 7, 315, 258 &8, 173 &, O84 57, 180 8, 296 . 109 26, 888 30 96 636, 148 
July 7, 372, 826 000 30, 6 14, 932 . 955 45 41 5 
August 7, 610, 393 251, 000 17, 219 21, 593 330 1, 232 41 
September 7, 596, 118 20, 000 22, 944 3, 494 55, 040 4 28, 261 27 100 
October 7. 531, 594 90, 000 48, 420 437 107, 224 064 49 4} 21¢ 
November 7. 606, 978 65, 000 58, 804 141 108, 283 019 760 13 388 
December 7, 537, 391 39, 990 29, 208 8, 803 4, 341 111, 228 ) 28, 694 412 608 
1946 
January 7, 497. 917 50, 000 39, 733 32, 898 57, 042 134, 146 6, 788, 831 67 644 1, 081 709, 086 
February 7, 518, 918 yf 5 135, 621 6, 810, 616 782 1 1, 567 708, 302 
March 7, 425, 962 80, 000 7 3, 705 130, 100 6, 692, 001 27, 964 368 2,673 733, 961 
April 7, 352, 437 80, 000 383 110, 207 6, 621, 608 49 40) 3, 268 730, 829 
May 7, 439, 485 85, 000 109, 380 6, 710, 993 751 3, 119 728, 492 





1 Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities 
redeemed. 

2 Inchides transfers from State accounts t 
account amounting to $106,668,000. 


fund amounting to $47,649,000. 


railroad unemployment insurance : : 
— ; Source: Daily Statement of the U.S 


Treasury. 


3 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance 


Table 9.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-46 


{In thousands] 





Receipts Expenditures 


Net total 


Reimburse- 

















Period Transfers fU.s 
and appro- Interest Benefit ment for Bac csxdas ep 
riati : . ‘ 4 . Government 
priations to received ? payments? | administra- securities 
trus re 1s : 
rust fund ! tive expenses ¢ acquired 5 
Cumulative, January 1937-May 1946 $8, 252, 881 $569, 864 72, 784 $186, 518 $7, 219, 424 
Fiscal year: 
1934-44___ 1, 292, 122 103, 177 184, 597 32, 607 1, 172, 036 
1944-45__ 1, 309, 919 123, 854 239, 834 26, 950 1, 137, 411 
11 months ended: 
May 1944 1, 287 167, 426 29, 183 775, 036 
May 1945 1, 305, 3: 217, 480 24, 580 744, 964 
May 1946 1, 231, 584 289, 298 33, 574 673, 143 
1045 
May-. 315, 615 2, 370 
June 4, 591 104, 995 2, 370 392, 447 
July 61, 501 2,476 
August 285, 803 2, 476 
Septem ber- 4,731 9, 242 2, 476 273, 000 
October_- 54, 434 2, 838 
November 937, 766 a9 2, 838 5, 000 
December 6, 916 7, 371 2, 838 250, 490 
1046 
January 32, 819 15, 371 10, 347 
February 199, 548 
March 18, 367 9, 242 180, 000 
April 60, 752 26 bs 5, 000 
May 268, 945 , 853 





1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 

2 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 

4 Figure for fiscal year 1944-45 include 


therefore, reflect actual outlays. 
redeemed. 


bookkeeping adjustments for expendi- 





Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. 


A 


Cash with 
disbursing 
office 


ssets 


Credit of 
fund account 
at end of 


d period 
S48, 037 $295, 9S2 
21, 384 16, 136 
35, 092 32, 007 








44,884 
46, 
47, 925 


48 





tures for fiscal years 1941-42, 1942-43, and 1943-44; 


5Includes accrued interest; minus figures rey 


Treasury 








0, 893 
61, 857 
295, 982 


annual figures ir 


resent net total ol 


administration 


Total assets 
at end of 
period 


$7, 563, 443 


5, 446, 391 
6, 613, 381 


051 
, 518 


563, 443 





3, 518 
381 
6, 649, 267 
6, 909, 706 
6, 897, 706 
6, 923, 938 
7, 134, 883 
7, 120, 655 








1 table do not 
, 


securities 
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have offset the relatively low earn- 
ings. 

Employees of the TVA contribute 
to the retirement system at a rate 
sufficient to finance half of their re- 
tirement allowance. The contribu- 
tion is a certain proportion of the 
employee’s pay—depending on his age 
when entering TVA employment, his 
sex, and the length of his prior serv- 
ice. The rates range from 4.28 per- 
cent at age 17 to 7.87 percent at age 
59 for men, and 4.80 percent to 8.81 
percent for women. Members of this 


retirement system may also make an 
additional regular percentage or a 
lump-sum contribution for the pur- 
pose of providing an additional annu- 
ity. 

The TVA, as employer, pays a nor- 
mal contribution and an accrued 
liability contribution to cover the cost 
of benefits on account of service ren- 
dered before the establishment of the 
system. The rates of contributions 
for this system for the fiscal year 
1945 were 4.02 and 1.17 percent, 
respectively. 





Recent Publications in the Field 
of Social Security” 


General 


CouNCIL oF STATE GOVERNMENTS. SoO- 
cial Security Revision. Chicago: 
The Council, 1946. 32 pp. Proc- 
essed. $1. 

Summarizes the recommendations 
for broadening and strengthening the 
social security program contained in 
the Tenth Annual Report of the Social 
Security Board and in the report of 
the Social Security Technical Staff of 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

KANIEvsky, I. Social Insurance in 
Palestine and Its Reconstruction. 
Tel Aviv: The Social Insurance 
Committee, General Federation of 
Jewish Labour in Palestine, 1946. 
85 pp. 

Surveys Palestine’s social insurance 
system which consists mainly of social 
services introduced by the General 
Federation of Jewish Labour and 
based on the principle of mutual aid. 
These services include health and un- 
employment assistance, assistance to 
widows and orphans, and old-age pen- 
sions. The report makes recom- 
mendations for a system of Govern- 
ment social insurance. 

Marcus, Grace F. “Social Security: 
The Present Challenge.” The 
Councillor, Baltimore, Vol. 11, Mar. 
1946, pp. 17-24. 


*The inclusion of prices of publications 
in this list is intended as a service to the 
reader, but any orders must be directed 
to publishers or booksellers and not to the 
Social Security Board or the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Federal publications for 
which prices are listed should be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington 25, D. C. 


Considers basic philosophy and 
present limitations. 


MERIAM, LEwIs. Relief and Social Se- 


curity. Washington: The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1946. 912 pp. 
Processed. 


Part I deals with current programs 
for relief and social security, includ- 
ing the railroad retirement and un- 
employment systems, the national 
civil-service retirement system, and 
some of the emergency relief pro- 
grams of the 1930’s. Part II describes 
the proposed British plans and the 
New Zealand system. Part III con- 
siders the major issues which deter- 
mine future policy: social considera- 
tions, cost, and administrative prob- 
lems. Recommends the establish- 
ment of a national, comprehensive, 
coordinated system of social security 
available on the basis of a needs test 
and financed from current income de- 
rived from a flat-rate income tax 
rather than employer pay-roll taxes. 


Mexico. INSTITUTO MEXICANO DEL 
Securo SocraL. Memoria y Plan de 
Labores. Mexico City (?): The 


Institute, 1946. 74 pp. 

Report on the cash and medical 
benefits provided in 1945 under the 
Mexican social insurance law, which 
is effective in the Federal District, 
Puebla, and Monterrey. 


Muntz, EarL E. Proposals for Health, 
Old-Age and Unemployment Insur- 
ance. A Comparison of the 1943 
and 1945 Wagner-Murray Bills. 
New York, Washington: American 
Enterprise Association, 1946. 87 
pp. (National Economic Problems 
No. 418.) 50 cents. 

A detailed, comparative analysis of 
the two bills which includes an out- 
line of the provisions of the bills and 
of the Social Security Act. 


> 


“National Insurance in Committee.’ 
Economist, London, Vol. 150, Apr. 
27, 1945, pp. 661-662. Is. 
Comments on changes made in the 

bill by the standing committee. 


POLLACK, JACK H. “Wanted: A U. S. 
Department of Welfare.” Coronet, 
Chicago, Vol. 20, May 1946, pp. 3-8 
25 cents. 

Believes that only through the cre- 
ation of a Federal Department of 
Education, Health, and Welfare can 
the Government effectively care for 
the people. 

POWELL, OscaR M. Ten Years of 
Social Security Administration. 
Washington: Social Security Board, 
1946. 12 pp. Processed. 

A speech before the Southwestern 
Regional Conference of the American 
Public Welfare Association, at Ama- 
rillo, Texas, on April 19, 1946, which 
outlines the current operation of the 
program and recommended changes, 
with special reference to the South- 
western States. 

SCHMIDT, EMERSON P. “Cradle to the 
Grave in Great Britain.” Amervi- 
can Economic Security (Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S. A.), Vol 
3, Apr. 1946, pp. 3-9. $1 a year. 

A summary of the British national 
insurance plan which questions the 
high cost of the proposed system 


SCHULTZ, THEODORE W. Agriculture 
in an Unstable Economy. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1945. 299 pp 


(Committee for Economic Develop- 


ment, Research Committee. Re- 
search Studies Series B, No. 2.) 
$2.75. 


Discusses the maladjustment of ag- 
riculture in the national economy 
and the problems within the agricul- 


tural industry, particularly over- 
crowded and unproductive employ- 
ment and instability of income. 

“Social Insurance’ Section.” The 


Record (American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries), Chicago, Vol 34, Part 2, 
No. 70, Nov. 1945, pp. 333-347. 
Informal discussion of proposals for 
financing and extending old-age and 
survivors insurance and for health 
and medical care insurance’ by 

Rainard B. Robbins, W. R. Williamson, 

Harry Mehlman. Bruce R. Power, 

James Hunter, and Albert Pike, Jr. 

“Social Security Reform in France.” 
International Labour Review, Mont- 
real, Vol. 53, Jan.—Feb. 1946, pp 
106-112. 50 cents. 

STIGLER, GEORGE J. Domestic Servants 
in the United States, 1900-1940 
New York: National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, 1946. 44 pp. (Oc- 
casional Paper No. 24.) 50 cents 
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Information on the number, distri- 
bution, and wages and hours of ser- 
vants, and the factors affecting their 
income, such as the changing charac- 
teristics of families, technological 
changes in household operations, 
family income, and wages in compet- 
ing employments. 

STINEBOWER, LEROY D. The Economic 
and Social Council. New York: 
Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace, 1946. 39 pp. 10 cents. 
Describes the structure, functions, 

and purposes of the Council and its 

place in the United Nations ma- 
chinery. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
BurEAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. 
Wages and Wage Rates of Hired 
Farm Workers, United States and 
Major Regions, 1945. Washington: 
The Bureau, 1946. 59 pp. Proc- 
essed. (Survey of Wages and Wage 
Rates in Agriculture, Report No. 7.) 

VANCE, RoBert B., and DANILEvsky, 
NapiA. All These People: The Na- 
tion’s Human Resources in the 
South. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1945. 503 pp. 
A study of population, industry, 

health, and general social and eco- 

nomic conditions in the South. 


Old-Age and Survivors 


Insurance 


McKay, Evetyn. “Social Insurance 
for the Blind.” Outlook for the 
Blind. New York, Vol. 40, May 
1946, pp. 125-127. 25 cents. 
Proposes that title IT of the Social 

Security Act be amended to allow 

anyone in covered employment who 

becomes blind to receive his retire- 
ment benefits immediately. 

MICHIGAN MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. Expla- 
nation of the Michigan Municipal 
Employees’ Retirement Act (Act 
No. 135 P. A. 1945) for Employees 
of Counties, Cities, Villages and 
Townships. Ann Arbor: Michigan 
Municipal League; Lansing: Michi- 
gan Institute of Local Government, 
1945. 16 pp. (Informational Bulle- 
tin No. 48.) 

“Modern Old Age.” Survey Mid- 
monthly, New York, Vol. 82, Apr. 
1946, pp. 105-114. 30 cents. 

A special feature section discussing 
employment, health, and recreation 
for older persons and citing examples 
of community programs. 

Mountz, Ear, E. “The Farmer and 
Social Security.” Social Forces, 


Baltimore, Vol. 24, Mar. 1946, pp. 
283-290. $1. 
Analyzes the tax burden entailed in 


extending social insurance to farm- 
ers and questions whether the social 
and economic advantages promised 
would be in proportion to the cost. 
“Retirement Benefits: Monthly 
Amounts in Force on December 31, 
1945.” Monthly Review (Railroad 
Retirement Board), Chicago, Vol. 
7, June 1946, pp. 90-92. Processed. 


Employment Security 


CONFERENCE WORKSHOP OF ORGANIZED 
LABOR ON EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 
Labor Looks at Unemployment In- 
surance. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1946. 40 pp. $1. 

A report, based on a conference of 
labor representatives and Federal and 
State unemployment compensation 
administrators, which “contains a 
nontechnical discussion of the main 
features of our present unemploy- 
ment insurance system, the principal 
weaknesses of the system from the 
standpoint of labor, and some thor- 
oughgoing recommendations for im- 
provement.” 

GREAT BRITAIN. EXCHEQUER AND AUDIT 
DEPARTMENT. Unemployment Fund 
Accounts 1944. London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1946. 8 pp. 2d. 
Receipts and payments for the year 

ended March 31, 1945. 

The Labor Market, a monthly survey 
of employment trends published by 
the U. S. Department of Labor, 
U. S. Employment Service, has been 
placed on sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents. The subscrip- 
tion price is $1 a year, and subscrip- 
tions should be sent directly to the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

“Labor Market Information for a Bet- 
ter Employment Service.” Employ- 
ment Service Review, Washington, 
Vol. 13, May 1946, pp. 3-20 ff. 10 
cents. 

A series of articles describing the 
sources and uses of labor-market in- 
formation. 

“A Lower Pay-Roll Tax? Overflowing 
Jobless Funds.” United States 
News, Washington, Vol. 20, May 31, 
1946, p. 32. 15 cents. 

Comments on the recommendations 
of the Social Security Board that the 
Federal unemployment tax rate be cut 
from 3 to 2 percent. 

MASSACHUSETTS. DIVISION OF EMPLOY- 
MENT SECURITY. Analysis of Benefit 
Experience and Characteristics of 
Individuals Filing Claims in the 
Benefit Years 1940-41, 1941-42, 
1942-43, and 1943-44. Boston: Di- 


vision of Employment Security, 

1945. 22pp. Processed. 

OuIO. BUREAU OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION and UNITED STATES 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN OHIO. 
Post-War Employment Survey. 
Cleveland: 1946. Various paging. 
Processed. 

“Employer estimates of covered 
employment in Ohio by county and 
by individual group, January 15, 
1946, and April 15, 1946.” 

PIERSON, JOHN H. G. Full Employ- 
ment in Practice. New York: In- 
stitute on Postwar Reconstruction, 
New York University, 1946. 26 pp. 
25 cents. 

Advocates Government adjustment 
of its revenues and expenditures to 
prevent private demand from fall- 
ing short. Considers the general im- 
plications of this approach to full em- 
ployment and then the operational 
problems and executive recommenda- 
tions, legislation, administration, and 
statistical information demanded by 
such a program. 

Roserts, B. W. “State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Taxes—A Control- 
lable Element of Cost.” N. A.C. A. 
Bulletin, New York, Vol. 27, June 1, 
1946, pp. 966-978. $10 a year. 
Reviews the main types of experi- 

ence-rating plans to show the extent 

of the savings from reduced rates. 

SHARTLE, CARROLL L. Occupational 
Information; Its Development and 
Application. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1946. 339 pp. $4.65. 
“An introduction to the develop- 

ment of occupational information 
and a description of the uses of such 
information in problems in industry, 
government, education, and com- 
munity agencies.” 


Public Welfare and Relief 


DRAKE, RUSSELL. “The Use of Con- 
sultants in a State Agency.” Pub- 
lic Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 4, Apr. 
1946, pp. 88-90. 50 cents. 

FALKENBURG, RutTH. “Indian Wel- 
fare: The Navaho.” Public Wel- 
fare, Chicago, Vol. 4, Apr. 1946, pp. 
83-87. 50 cents. 

Describes economic and social con- 
ditions among the Navaho Indians. 
Howarp, LoA. “State Organization 

of Child Welfare Services in Ore- 

gon.” Public Welfare, Chicago, 

Vol. 4, Apr. 1946, pp. 74-79. 50 

cents. 

Ross, EpITH G. “Integration of Public 
Assistance and Children’s Services.” 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 4, May 
1946, pp. 88-102. 50 cents. 
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Administration and staff structure 
and training in the division of local 
welfare services in the Louisiana De- 
partment of Public Welfare, which has 
responsibility for all public assistance 
and service programs for families and 
children. 


Health and Medical Care 


“Bill of Health.” Economist, London, 
Vol. 150, Mar. 30, 1946, pp. 483-484. 
1s. 

Comments on the British national 
health service bill. 

“British Medical Association and the 
National Health Service Bill.” Brit- 
ish Medical Journal Supplement, 
London, No. 4453, May 11, 1946, pp. 
119-135. 1s. 6d. 

Discussion and texts of the principal 
resolutions adopted at the special rep- 
resentative meeting of the British 
Medical Association to consider the 
National Health Service Bill. This is- 
sue also carries a report (pp. 135-140) 
on the special conference of repre- 
sentatives of Local Medical and Panel 
Committees to consider the report of 
the Council of the British Medical As- 
sociation relating to the bill. 

“Care of the Chronic Sick and of the 
Aged.” British Medical Journal, 
London, No. 4450, pp. 617-619. Is. 
6d. 

Includes a discussion of hostels and 
cottage homes for these groups. 
CRUICKSHANK, Netson H. “What La- 

bor Expects from Medicine.” Jour- 

nal of the South Carolina Medical 

Association, Florence, Vol. 42, May 

1946, pp. 125-132. $3 a year. 

The reasons why the American Fed- 
eration of Labor favors the enactment 
of a compulsory health insurance pro- 
gram. 

“Doctors and the National Health 
Service Bill.” National Insurance 
Gazette, London, Vol. 35, Mar. 28, 
1946, p. 160. 6d. 

Summary of the official statement 
by the Council of the British Medical 
Association on the new health bill. 
This same issue also contains the first 
of a series of articles analyzing the 
proposed system. 

Dopp, Paut A. “A Method of Making 
Actuarial Estimates for a Compul- 
sory Health Insurance System.” 
Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 41, 
Mar. 1946, pp. 58-69. $6 a year. 
Suggests a “method of approaching 

an answer to the question as to how 

much revenue could be expected to 
arise under a compulsory health in- 
surance program such as that pro- 


posed for California...” by estimating 

the total and per capita contributions 

which will be collected. 

FIsHBEIN, Morris. “Medicine in the 
Postwar World.” Kentucky Medical 
Journal, Bowling Green, Vol. 44, 
May 1946, pp. 169-174. 50 cents. 
Opposes the adoption of a compul- 

sory medical care insurance program. 

GIBBONS, WILLIAM J. “National Health 
Program.” America, New York, Vol. 
75, June 1, 1946, pp. 168-169; June 
8, 1946, pp. 192-193. 15 cents each 
issue. 

Summarizes the provisions of the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill and dis- 
cusses voluntary as against compul- 
sory health insurance systems. 
GOLDMANN, Franz. “Health Bills Pend- 

ing in Congress.” New England 

Journal of Medicine, Boston, Vol. 

234, May 16, 1946, pp. 655-660; May 

23, 1946, pp. 687-690; May 30, 1946, 

pp. 727-731; June 6, 1946, pp. 749- 

752. 25 cents each issue. 

Comments on present facilities for 
medical care, number and distribution 
of physicians, and amount of unmet 
medical need, and analyzes the major 
health bills pending in Congress. In 
conclusion the author considers the 
charges of “socialized” and “political” 
medicine, the attitude of the medical 
profession, and points out the limita- 
tions of voluntary health insurance 
plans. 

“Health Service Bill.” British Medi- 
cal Journal, London, No. 4455, May 
25, 1946, pp. 817-820; No. 4456, June 
1, 1946, pp. 855-860. 1s. 6d. each 
issue. 

Summarizes the debate in the 
Standing Committee and amendments 
adopted. 

Kiem, MarcaRETC. “Medical Care In- 
surance and the Nurse.” American 
Journal of Nursing, New York, Vol. 
46, June 1946, pp. 387-390. 35 cents. 
Outlines the need for medical care 

insurance, the extent of protection af- 
forded through present prepayment 
medical service plans, and the interest 
of the nursing profession in com- 
pulsory health insurance. 

“Report of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Remuneration of 
Genera! Practitioners.” British 
Medical Journal Supplement, Lon- 
don, No. 4454, May 18, 1946, pp. 143- 
150. Ils. 6d. 

An abridged version of the Com- 
mittee’s report. The Committee, of 
which Sir Will Spens was chairman, 
had been instructed to study the in- 
comes of general practitioners in the 
past and to make recommendations as 
to what ought to be the range of total 
professional income. 


SHIMBERG, Myra E. Health and Em- 
ployment: A Study of Public As- 
sistance Clients Attending Out- 
Patient Department Clinics. New 
York: National Council on Rehabili- 
tation, 1946. 109 pp. $2.50. 

A study, sponsored by the North 
Atlantic District of the American As- 
sociation of Medical Social Workers 
and the New York City Department of 
Welfare, of the employability of 
handicapped persons and their needs 
for medical care and services. In- 
cludes recommendations for modify- 
ing existing practices of the out-pa- 
tient clinics and the Department of 
Welfare. 

SMITH, LUCILLE MARTIN. “Welfare’s 
Concern for the Health of the Peo- 
ple.” Bulletin of the American As- 
sociation of Medical Social Workers, 
Chicago, Vol. 19, Apr. 1946, pp. 33- 
38. 25 cents. 

Shows how the changing philosophy 
of public responsibility for health is 
reflected in programs established un- 
der State public welfare and Federal 
social security legislation. 

“Statement of Principles Relating to 
Medical Social Aspects of a National 
Health Program.” Bulletin of the 
American Association of Medical 
Social Workers, Chicago, Vol. 19, 
Apr. 1946, pp. 23-29. 25 cents. 

A statement by the Committee on 
Medical Economics of the American 
Association of Medical Social Workers. 
SWEDEN. PENSIONSSTYRELSEN. Erkdn- 

da Sjukkassor ar 1943. Stockholm: 

K. L. Beckmans Boktryckeri, 1946. 

80 pp. 

Detailed information on Sweden’s 
voluntary health insurance system, 
which at the end of 1943 covered 41.6 
percent of the adult population. In- 
cludes data on cases and duration of 
illness and reports the results of a 
study to determine whether the de- 
mand for care and the cost of services 
had increased significantly from 1942 
to 1944. Contains a summary in 
French. 

“The Taft-Smith-Bal]l 
Health Bill; Analysis of S. 2143.” 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Chicago, Vol. 131, May 
25, 1946, pp. 338-341. 25 cents. 

An analysis by the Bureau of Legal 
Medicine and Legislation of the AMA. 
U. S. Bureau or LABOR 

Postwar Outlook for Physicians. 

Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 

1946. 21 pp. ‘Bulletin No. 863.) 

Data on prewar and wartime num- 
ber and distribution of physicians and 
probable postwar trends in demand 
and supply. 
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Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency; Section 
V, Social Security Board, 1945. 25 cents. 

Social Security Yearbook, 1944. (Sixth annual 
supplement to Social Security Bulletin.) 50 
cents. 


Unemployment Compensation Interpretation Service— 
The Benefit Series. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Monthly. Subscription price, $3.50 
a year; single copies, 30 cents. 

Employment Security Activities. Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. Monthly. Processed. 
Insured Unemployment. (A new publication giv- 
ing statistics on the volume of insured unem- 
ployment.) Bureau of Employment Security. 

Weekly. Processed. 
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essed. 
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Reports 
Suitable Work—Recommended Policies on Refusal of 
Work During Reconversion. Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 


Special Postwar Problems of Women Claimants. 
Bureau of Employment Security. 

Women Claimants—Problems in Determining Avail- 
ability and Suitable Work. Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 

Unemployment Insurance and the Retraining of 
Unemployed Workers. Bureau of Employment 
Security. 


Families Receiving Aid to Dependent Children, 
October 1942. Part I. Race, Size, and Composi- 
tion of Families and Reasons for Dependency. 
Bureau of Public Assistance. 

The Social Service Exchange. Bureau of Public 
Assistance. 

Money Payments to Recipients of Old-Age Assistance, 
Aid to Dependent Children, and Aid to the Blind. 
Bureau of Public Assistance. 

Public Assistance for Restricted Persons During the 
Second World War. Bureau of Public Assistance. 


The Functions of Medical Social Work in Depart- 
ments of Health and Welfare. Bureau of Public 
Assistance. 


Public Assistance Developments Set New Goals for 
Staff Training. Bureau of Public Assistance. 


Selected Bibliography on Medical Economics. Bureau 
of Research and Statistics. 

Scope of Protection Under State and Local Govern- 
ment Retirement Systems. Bureau of Research 
and Statistics. 
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